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BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
GRESHAM ROAD, BRIXTON. 





Conpuctror—Mr, WILLIAM LEMARE. 


Weekly Rehearsals for the Season will commence 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6r1u, 1873. 


SULLIVAN'S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
RANDEGGER’S ‘* FRIDOLIN.” 
SMART’S “BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 
BENEDICT’S “ST, PETER.” 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.” 


Subscription for Choir Members, Fifteen Shillings and Sixpence. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S FIRST PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL (Annual Series of Three), WED- 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 15th. Mr. Kuhe will play Beethoven's 
Sonata in C, Op. 53 ; Mozart’s Sonata in A major; J.S. Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in G ; Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in E; Stephen 
Heller's intermede ; Schumann’s Whims ; Kirchner’s Feuillet ; 
Liszt’s Serenade ; Schulhoff’s Caprice ; his own Harp Eolienne. 
Programmes at Potts and Co.’s 





Sung by MDLLE. TITIENS at the recent Birmingham and 
Hereford Festivals. 
ECITATIVE AND AIR (for Soprano or Con- 
tralto), ‘TEARS, IDLE TEARS,” written by TENNY- 
SON: newly set, by special permission from the Author, by 
H, 8. OAKELEY, Mus, Doc. 


London: Novgi1o and Co, 





HE GUITAR.—MDME: SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset StRent, 
Portman-square, W. 





ROCHARD’S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED TO SUIT SMALL HANDS, 
BY 


JULES ROCHARD., 


Price 2s. each. 





BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES + - =  Strauas, 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - - — = (Welsh Air). 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH’S WATERS - (Swiss Air). 


CHERRY RIPE = 8 #e e© e« «  C,E, Horn. 
ESMERALDA- ~ we «= “« @ ‘oe Sede, 
GENTLE ZITELLA - .- = «= «= «= T. Cooke. 
LA DONNA E MOBILE - + + -. = = Verdi. 
MIGNONETTE - = = = =  »*  §, Champion. 
ONLY - = = + * + «= Virginia Gabriel. 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES -- ~- Handel. 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE - - (Old English Melody. ) 
THE WEDDING MARCH - - - - Mendelssohn. 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS + (Old English Melody.) 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC - - - - 
THE TROUBADOUR -— - | ee 
THE CARNAVAL OF VENICE - - * 
WEBER’S LAST WALTZ - += = = 
WILLIAM TELL - 1s «+ PS 


W. C. Levey. 
(French Air.) 


~ Rossini. 





“ We have before us some well-known subjects easily adapted 
for the Piano, by Jutss Rocnarp, which, in their way, are 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their severa) 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 


ee 


Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bownd in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


PALL eww 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 


11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ........ bce Mi cdueetenatseenee 0 
With photograph of H.M.S. ‘* Galatea” ......sseeeeeee. 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct ......0..ceeeeeeeceese cree 5 0 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts...... ce vececoee Sieses scacscee OG 
Ditto, for Septett .....c.ssceesecvecees oo 7 6 


London: J. B. Cramen & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W, 





admirable. They are tastefully arranged, carefully fingered, and 
have no octaves. We can confidently recommend them to the 
notice of those who are accustomed to instruct young pupils,” — 
** Musical Review.” 





JULES ROCHARD’S AMUSING SKETCHES, One Hundred 
Numbers of the most Popular Melodies, very easy—to pre- 
cede the above, Solos, 1s, each, Duets, 1s, 6d. each, 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
OPPOSITE NEW BOND STREET. 


And may be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and 
British Colonies, 


Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Jdylle pour Piano, 
4a, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a, 





London; J, B, Caawzn & Co, 20, Regent-stroct, W, 





‘y yh 7 

(STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 

_ Publishers, Woreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Masical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
FanciPal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
a, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical [nstrumbnts on Sale or Hire.— 


84, New Bond-street (threo doors from Oxfor : 
é xford-street), 3 
3082, Uxford-street, London, W. sities 





Just Published. 
ONDO CAPRICCIOSO, Op. 19; and SONATA 


& in A major, Op. 20, for Pianoforte. Composed t 
HERBERT 8, OAKELEY, Mus, Doc., and Prof, Mes Univ, 


Edinbro’. 
London: Lamnorn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


N ADAME HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all communications respecting engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool, 





RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 

J PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 
old square, formerly much used throughout the Kast. ‘The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The scale is the 
full seven octaves. ‘The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, ich 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate, 
The following extract from a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T. 8. Hamitron, Esq., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instruments :—" I seo 
many pianos out here with electro-plated strings... . they are 
German make, and invaria) y lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons, You will think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for fifty miles on 4 
feartul road,”—-Cramurs’ P1rAnoroRts GALLERY (the largest in 
Europe), 307 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. I, price 5s.; by post, Sa, 4d. 


IFE OF 8ST, ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
of ‘*Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. TIL. will be * Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Katon-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





ET THE HILLS RESOUND. 
by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Post free 4 stamps. 


M ENDELSSOHN’S SCOTCH SYMPHONY. 

Reminiscence for the Pianoforte.—‘ Mr. Geo, F, West 
has succeeded in producing a sterling transcription of Men- 
delssolin’s Scotch Symphony, which all lovers of classical music 
will hail with gratification.".—Vide ‘The Graphic.” ‘ Mr. 
West has accomplished his task reverently and well.”—~Vido 
“Orchestra.” 4s. ; post free for 24 stamps. 


HE SAILOR’S DREAM. Descriptive Pianoforte 
Piece, by J. PRIDHAM. ‘A good idea admirably 
carried out.”"— Brighton Gazette.” ‘ Commences with a 
flowing movement descriptive of * peaceful slumbering,’ followed 
by the rolling of the ship, an approaching storm, the coxswain's 
whistle, dreams of home, village bells, the village féte, &c. ; 
beautifully illustrated title-page.”—‘‘ Dorset County Chronicle.’ 
Price 4s. ; post free at half price, in stamps. 


] EADING AT SIGHT. MUSICAL CARDS, 
» for Learning to Read Music quickly at sight. Invaluable 
to all teachers of music. Post free for 26 stamps. 


Published only by Roneat Cocks and Co,, New Burlington- 
street, Order everywhere, 


New Part Song 





HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE.—Ladies and Gentlemen intending to engage 
these renowned Rooms during the coming Season, for Balls, 
Readings, Concerts, and Hebrew Weddings, are respectfully 
invited to make early applications. For terms apply to 
Mr. HALL.—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for @ 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker sbould be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist inthe United 
Kingdom 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


Vik TOR IfkS OF THE SAINTS. From Chureh 





ii ] Dr. NEALE . by Post 2s. 2d. . 
‘New t patives are taken directly from the earliest 
lever ai most carefully sudied, s0 as to 
vier into the wore Unosphere of the society of 
t t ] te y f heat hk a: 
“A charming book; sh vuld i in every village library.”— 
Church Keviw 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
‘Tal of Kirkl« ’ Sa. Od., by Post 3s. 10d 
“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place cire tances Should they convey some 
un mont, and t some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled Preface 


The PILGRIM: and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d, ; 


hy Post 1s. Tid 


“Useful to read to a elass at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination."—Church Times. 


The CHILDREN'S GUILD: w ith Rules of a few 





Guilds in operation 2a. Gd. ; by Post 2a. 9d. 

A wwetty restive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may cnable children of ditferent stations to act Upon one ano ther | 
for good Guardian, | 

“Ite tone is exectient. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Chureh Ties | 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN yng By Rev. § 

BAKING-GOULD ¢ by I . 

“Pure amusement, but of n his ‘ ps recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and at llest articles imayvinable 


from which it is hard to break away until the whole store ha us 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series by Author of Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
wparated, each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian 
“Brief ske tenes from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resiguation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,”—Churchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rey. W. KE. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 


Wieht. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. ; ; 
ot, heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 


wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Q@uardian, 





SONGS OF WALES 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEOKGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITIT ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


IIarpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


——____-_____¢ 








RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post Ya, od 
‘Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 


mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see | 


them pointed with pew morals. This, however, is not done 


obtrusively.”’—Guardian, 


WAYLAND WELL. 


by Post fs. fd 
“Well written, full of useful sugvestions and warning—to 
youns ladies eap cially Literary Churchnan 
* Excecdinely interesting.” —Churchiman’s Companion 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 


tion Tale, 2s. Gd. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”-- Literary Churchman, 
“ An excellent tale for boys."—Church Times, 
LOVE and H ATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ \n Oh jject in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s, ; by 
Po vad 
‘A bn we can Warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library. Guardian, 


J.T. WAVES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ow 
on Ilire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


—_——- 


J B. CRAMER & CO.'8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 


| 
A New Tale. By C. A.M. W. | 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
| Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs, The English Words will 


be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 


| and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J, H. Wiffen, 
| J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
be soswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs, Grant, Mrs. 
| Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
| Spencer, &c., Xc. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Kditorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


~ RI AND — SOCI AL LIFE IN 
) NCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 





(EP ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 
1 ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits. 


JOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACC ALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


[ NORTHODOX LON DON ; 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


\ ICKETS IN THE W EST; ot or, the 
Twelve in America. By . A. FITZGERALD. With 

Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 

HE EARL’S PROMISE: 
sy Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 

MIHE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Talo 

of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of “ ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. . By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


MHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


{ 'VE'S 3; DAUGHTERS. By i. DYNE 

FENTON, 

OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL; 8 vols. ; 

OBERT ORD’'S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 

LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





or, Phases 
3y the Rev. C. 


a New Novel. 


























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstTRvctION Gratis. 








Tustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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Hast thou, love, forgot our roaming 
In that sweet still summer gloaming, 
Vows of love so sweetly plighted, 
Hopes of joy since rudely blighted ? 


Lips then, failing to express, 
Kissed their speechless tenderness ; 
Soul met soul in fond embrace, 
Souls outpouréd face to face. 


And that last delirious hour 
Taught me all my passion’s power, 
Striking chords of heavenly joy 

In harmony too sweet to cloy: 


Fools ! we knew not mortal gladness 
Is a dream in life’s long sadness ; 
Ever through the vale of years 

Must our lifespring flow with tears. 


But our hearts with passion burning 
Knew a deeper purer yearning, 
When we felt that we must part, 
Sever loving heart from heart. 


And last words of love were spoken, 
Words of love in accents broken, 
While the hanging moon above, 
Witnessed our last kiss of love. 


Then we parted in the gloaming, 
Then was ended all our roaming, 
Then my heart the burden bore 

It must bear for evermore. 


But when death shall end my being, 
Soul from this dull body freeing, 
Then my spirit shall seek thine, 
And thy soul be one with mine. 


Gorpon CAMPBELL. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Charles Hallé announces six 
concerts at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 


subscription 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company com- 
mence a season at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on Monday next. 





Mr. Hugh Hart will give a second Scottish con- 
cert at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. Miss Bessie 
Aitken is the principal vocalist. Mr. Best will give 
two organ solos. 





A new play entitled “ Bitter Fruit,” written for 
Miss Bateman by A. W. Dubourg, has been produced 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Miss Bateman 
plays the character of Margaret Graham, a hospital 
nurse. We give an account of the play elsewhere. 





Mr. and Mrs. German Reed commence a season 
atjthe small concert room, St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, on Monday next. These popular artists will 
again be accompanied by the charming singer Miss 
Fanny Holland. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert in 
Belfast, this week, the vocalist was Miss Helen 
Standish, and the organist Mr. George Mellor. The 
band of the 6th Regiment, conducted by Herr Man- 
gelsdorff, performed a number of selections. 





Miss Virginia Blackwood and her Royal Surrey 
Theatre Company are fulfilling an engagement at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin; the drama of ‘ Dolly 
Varden,” from Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” being 
well acted and excellently put on the stage. 


Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss José Sher- 
rington, Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Emily 
Spiller, and the principal artists of the Rosa opera 
troupe are engaged for Mr. Morgan's series of 
Saturday concerts at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, 





Miss Sophia Flora Heilbron gave the first of a 
series of concerts at the Liverpool Institute on 


Tuesday last, The artista wero Miss Heilbron 











(pianoforte), Mr. E. W. Thomas (violin), and Mr. F, | 


Weston (violoncello), vocalist, Miss Marie Arthur. 





After 
W. R. Duckworth, to be produced onthe 11th inst., 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. Miss 
Phillie Hill, who has so distinguished herself in 
* Arkwright’s Wife,” leaves Mr. Taylor's company to 
sustain an important part in the novelty. 





Great preparations are making at Ely for the 
observation on Friday and the following days of the 
1200th anniversary of the consecration of Ely 
Cathedral. Anthems specially written for the ocea- 
sion by Dr. Chipp, the organist, will be sung; enter- 
tainments will be given by the Dean and Chi apter at | 


the Corn Exchange and elsewhere to the college | 


officials, tradesmen of the city, and schoolchildren 
On Tuesday, the 21st, there will be a festival of 
parochial choirs of the diocese. 





The last night of the Italian Operas at Dublin 
(Saturday) brought together an enormous crowd for 
the benefit of Mdlle. Titiens. She received a perfect 
ovation, and retired from the stage several times 
loaded with flowers; but the noise and interruptions 
to the operas proceeding from the ‘ gods’? were so 
shameful that they have since called forth most 
indignant remonstrances in the press; no excuse 
can be made for such a state of things being allowed 
to continue from year to year. For a long time Mr. 
Ranoe, the stage manager, most patiently waited to 
learn what the galleries wanted, but to no purpose ; 
finally Mdme. Bettini was obliged to come out 
between the acts, and as Azucena sing a French 
chanson. -The unfortunate occupants of the pit 
were pelted with bags of fiour, and in the middle of 
the Miserere scene Malle. Titiens had to sing 
* Tho Last Rose of Summer !”’ 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal,on Monday evening, 
Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company opened for 
a week’s engagement. The work produced was“ La 


Favorita,” the east being as follows :—Fernando, 
Signor Antonio Aramburo; Alfonso XI., Signor 


Sterbini; Baldassare, Signor Giulio Perkins; Don 
Gasparo, Signor Rinaldini; Ines, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister; and Leonora, Malle. Titiens. On Tuesday 
night, ‘‘ Martha” was played; Malle. Valleria ap- 
pearing in the title-rdle, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
being Nancy. Signor Urio was Lionel; Signor 
Agnesi was Plunkett ; while Lord Tristram was re- 
presented by Signor Borella. The opera on Wed- 
nesday evening was ‘‘Norma,’’ in which the cast was: 
Pollione, Signor Antonio Aramburo; 
Rinaldini; Oroveso, Signor Agnesi ; Adalgisa, Mdme. 
Sinico; Clotilda, Mdlle. Bauermeister ; and Norma, 
Malle. Titiens. The works have been all very ad- 
mirably produced ; but the houses have been by no 
means large. 


Flavia, Signor 





The final concert of Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera 
Company at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, on last 
Friday afternoon, was decidedly the most successful, 
as the program was exceedingly attractive, and the 
large hall was crowded. The principal solos were 
* Quila voce” from “I Puritani” sung by Malle. 
Titiens in her best style; she also gave in the second 
part “The meeting of the waters,” and Mr. Cowen’s 
late composition “It was a dream;” then ‘My 
mother bids me bind my hair,” so charmingly 
rendered by Mdme. Sinico that she had to comply 
with an encore, which she did by giving ‘‘ The Min- 
strel Boy,’”’ and subsequently her own “ La Fioraja.” 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini’s “ C’est l’Espagne ” was 
also encored, and she replied with Gounod’s ** Quand 
tu chantes” beautifully sung. Mdlle. Marie Roze 
sang with much effect “ L’ ingrato m’ abbandono,” 
* Prophéte,” and “Va dit elle,” ‘ Robert.” The 
concerted pieces were a fine trio from ‘ Guillaume 
Tell” for Sigg. Urio, Agnesi and Perkins; the 
amusing trio ‘‘ Le faccio inchino,” ‘ Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,” delightfully sung and acted by Malle. 
Titiens, and Mdmes. Sinico and Bettini. The old 
eoncert favourite ‘‘ Un di se ben” was the finale, 
and in the hands of Mdmes. Sinico and Bettini, 
Bigg. Urio and Perkins was famously rendered. This 


All,” is the title of a new comedy by Mr. | 


*|upon untried aspirants. 


latter artist deserves special mention for his “Rocked 
in the cradle of the deep,” in which his fine bass 
voice told with great effect. A pianoforte solo on 
Irish airs played by Miss Helene Brook completed 


| the program. Sigg. Le Calsi accompanied, 
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The eighteenth season of the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs opened on Saturday afternoon under the usual 
| promising auspices. Mr. Mann wields the baton 

as of yore, and Mr. George Grove contributes the 
analyses, notwithstanding his retirement. The pro- 
j mises of the forthcoming wintertide are up to the 
| former mark of excellence. Novelty is represented 
| in the works announced; for the policy of the Crystal 
| Palace authorities is far from bearing harshly even 
Of important produe- 
tions the following names find a place in the 
schemes :—Handel’s “ Theodora” with additional 
accompaniments by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller; Bach's 
Pianoforte concerto in F minor; two symphonies of 
Haydn not yet performed, and selection from tho 
“Seven Last Words”; Mozart's Symphonies in 0 
major and G minor, and pianoforte concerto in E flat ; 
Beethoven’s Symphonies No. 8, 6, 7, and 9, the sep- 
tet, the “ Praise of Music”—a cantata for solos, 
chorus, and orchestra—chorus for female voices 
from ‘* King Stephen” and the Egmont music ; Sehu- 
bert’s Symphony in C (No. 9), the octet (for strings 
and wind); Mendelssohn's Symphonies in C minor 
and Scotch, the 95th Psalm for solos, chorus, and 
orchestra, hymn for contralto solo, chorus and 
orchestra (Op. 96), the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music, and the Lobgesang; Schumann's Symphony 
in FE flat, selection from the music to ‘ Faust ;” 
A ceemgreta garden scene and the Queen Mab Scherzo, 
from “ Romeoand Juliet”; Felicien David's * Desert,” 
symphonic ode for orchestra and chorus ; Macfarren's 
Overture (MS.) to * St.John the Baptist”; Bennett's 
‘*Maid of Orleans "—sonata for pianoforte solo; 
Benedict's Symphony in G minor (MS.) Brahms’s 
Schicksalslied for chorus and orchestra; Gounod’s 
Meditation for violin solo and orchestra ; E. Prout’s 
Symphony (MS8.) in C major; J. I’. Barnett's Over- 
ture (MS.) to A Winter’s Tale; besides several vocal 
pieces by Mr. Sullivan with orchestral accompani- 
ments composed for these concerts. 

The program of Suturday’s 

follows :— 


concert ran as 


Overture, “ Nurmahal” .......csccesces Spontini. 
Recitative and Aria, ‘ ‘Lasciach'io planga” 

(* Rinaldo”) . as + Handel. 
Pianoforte Concerto in F minor. codooess Oo M Back, 
Aria, * Una aura amorosa” , Mozart, 


cage “The Scotch” .......... 


Mendelssohn, 
a, “ Tre giorni son che Wins 


Songs. Pergolese, 
85; { b. Russian Song," Sheis mine” Kotschetolf 
Pianoforte Solos— 
a. Variations on Osmin’s sopg in the 
(“Seraglio”) of Mozart .... Pauor. 
b. Finale from Ist Sonata for piano- 
MOTLO 24 60 00 Weber. 
Recitative and air, “ The gre ¥ dawn steals” 
(* The Lord of Burleigh") . Schira, 


Festival Overture, composed “for ‘the 
“Golden Wedding” of the King and 
Queen of Saxony. ......ee.e00..+++ Dr. Julius Rietz. 


In the above arrangement the concerto of Bach came 
as the first novelty ; it was in fact an initial perform- 
ance at these concerts. Written for clavier with 
orchestral accompaniment, it consists of three move- 
ments, of which the finale, presto in 3-8 time, is the 
most ambitious, full of colour and susceptible of 
elaborate treatment. Herr Pauer rendered the 
pianoforte part with exceeding skill and spirit; and 
the whole performance pleased alike by execution as 
by reason of the quaint form and antique learning 
of the old masterpiece. The second instrumental 
novelty was Dr. Rietz’s Festival overture, a first 
hearing in England, We can afford to think it may 
have been the first and last hearing of this unin- 
teresting composition with its meagre and uninspired 
themes. Dr. Rietz is evidently ono of that numerous 
tribe who cover the lack of ideas with elaborate 
instrumental combinations and eontrasts. The 


Festival overture may have had a certain local value 
when all Saxony were jubilating over their monarch’s 
fiftieth wedding-day. Apart from such festive excite- 
ment it is as commonplace and dull as an afterdinner 
speech minus the champagne and the enthusiasm, 
About the Scotch Symphony there is nothing uew 
to say, and the daily papers say it periodically, Jf 
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was excellently performed, and the method in which 
the first violins delivered the cantabile at the com- 
mencement of the adagio is worthy of all praise. 
Spontini’s overture was brightly rendered: it is 
however less brilliant in itself than the majority of 
his writings, and is not free from the charge of 
monotony. Herr Pauer again gained deserved 
applause in his own variations on an air from 
Mozart's ‘‘ Seraglio,” and the “Moto continuo” 
from Weber's first pianoforte sonata, and was 
recalled to the platform after each appearance. The 
singers were Mdlle. Leontieff and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
The lady would be better for more finish: the vocal 
material is all there. She sang the air from Handel’s 
** Rinaldo,” and the couple of songs by Pergolese 
and Kotschetoff. Mr. Rigby gave Sig. Schira’s new 
composition with great fervour, but there was little 
in it to evoke admiration. 

At Riviére’s Promenade Concerts Malle. Carlotta 
Patti appeared on Saturday night and enjoyed a 
very warm reception. She confined her efforts at 
first to mere popular ballad singing, with which we 
have been dosed usque ad nauseam all through last 
summer by Italian artists. But the plebs, who do 
not go to the Floral and Albert Hall Concerts, found 
the charm new and evidently enjoyed it. Later on 
Mdlle. Patti gave a waltz by Ritter called ‘“ Il 
Palpito.” Here was plenty of opportunity for that 
wonderful vocalisation of hers, and she made the 
most of the opening. Another newcomer, Mdlle. 
Victoria Dunsen, a Swedish vocalist, met with a 
reception which ought to have steadied her nerves, 
but did not. She was too much flurried to do 
justice to herself; and her singing of *‘ Non pid 
mesta” and “C’est l’Espagne” passed without 
much effect. On the same evening Herr Gungl 
took his leave of the London public, carrying away 
the memory of a very hearty welcome and successful 
engagement, 








THEATRES. 





Mr. Byron’s comedies all bear a wonderful family 
resemblance. They are all witty, extravagant, 
plotless, straggling, yet quite amusing pieces. Tested 
by considerations of high dramatic art, they are 
badly constructed ; people march in and march out, 
lounge on to the stage and lounge off it without any 
dramatic rationale. And yet there is a stage-knack 
in it all, a certain nous born of incessant play-writing 
and long experience of the footlights, which saves 
each piece of Mr. Byron’s from being absolutely 
clumsy. After witnessing one of his plays, our 
amusement is always dashed with a sort of half-irri- 
tation that the piece should not be better. The 
dialogue is so fresh, the presentation of character so 
racy, the whole writing so easy and light-hearted, 
that only one thing prevents the play being charming, 
and that is Mr. Byron’s slipshod plot, involving 
half a dozen absurdities, perhaps, and no climax. 
Scarcely one of his recent comedies but might have 
an act more or an act less. When the curtain 
ultimately falls, we part with the characters pretty 
much in statu quo ante. One or two of the couples 
may be on the point of marrying, but nothing of the 
complications is finally resolved, nothing of the 
dangers finally disposed of. What we have looked 
on has not been the growth of a history, from germ 
to maturity, but the shuffling of some bright picture 
cards, of which the combinations are by no means 
exhausted. Moreover Mr. Byron’s comedies have 
most of them the appearance of being made to order 
—written to utilise a certain company or a certain 
group of two or three principal actors. This may 
account for their ephemeral character. They serve 
their purpose, and finish their course; the actors 
become distributed, and there is no more of the 
former comedy. Another succeeds and another ; 
some half dozen to ten are turned out in the course 
of the year for London and the provinces; but it is 
rarely that an existing pieco of Mr. Byron's is re- 
vived, unless as in the case of ‘ Sir Simon Simple” 
and “ Two Stars,” he remodels it, or lends it the 
value of his own acting. 

A comedy in four acts, completely sui generis, in- 
augurated Mr. Henry Neville’s management of the 
Olympic on Saturday evening. Mr, Neyille’s caxger as 
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manager has opened with an efflorescence of promise 
and protestation. His prospectus announces a list 
of authors, to exhaust which, if each one meets with 
moderate success, will take about ten years. In his 
speech to the audience on Saturday, Mr. Neville 
called the Olympic “ this dear old house,” promised 
a& management on ‘ good old principles,’ promised 
the audience that ‘* nothing should be too good” for 
them; that money should be liberally expended, 
that errors when committed should be speedily 
rectified, and that the cause should number the best 
of artists, the best of authors, the best of decorations 
and the best of intentions. A la bonne heure! 
After so emphatic a self-devotion to his theatrical 
banner, Mr. Neville must stand or fall with the issue 
of his cause. One thing Mr. Neville cannot ensure, 
and he was wise not to promise it; and that is the 
best of plays. The engagement of the best of artists 
and of the authors most in demand, does not 
guarantee these; and therefore the inaugural play 
at the Olympic must not be cited as the first ex- 
emplification of what the manager’s flowers of speech 
come to. Otherwise one might reflect upon the saw 
about the great cry and the little wool; for ‘‘ Sour 
Grapes,” though an entertaining, funny, trifling 
piece of its kind, by no means warrants a high art 
trumpeting. When we say that its main idea 
consists in a young lord, who for love of a rustic 
beauty disguises himself as a farm labourer, and gets 
mixed up with the vulgar associations and comic 
incongruities attendant on such a change of life, the 
basis of many old farces is at once revealed. When 
we add that the puns of burlesque are freely scattered 
over the piece, more Byronis, as when the hero talks 
of haying ‘met at a railway station a lady who 
would adorn any station;” and that two acts are 
taken up with misunderstandings arising out of that 
impossible method of stage equivoque when one 
topic of speech is persistently taken for another 
topic of speech, though half a dozen plain words 
would set both speakers right; we indicate the real 
insubstantiality of this four-act play. The noue of 
the plot is untied with a quibble. The heroine, a 
humble girl, promises her aristocratic lover’s mother 
that she will not marry Lord Loraine. At the end 


of the piece, when nothing but her pledge stands in. 


the way of marrying him, it turns out that an un- 
known elder brother of Lord Loraine exists, who: of 
course steps into the title; so that the maiden keeps 
her word of promise to the ear, and does not marry 
the Lord; but she breaks it to the hope, for she 
weds the Mister. The success which ‘ Sour 
Grapes” achieved on Saturday must be attributed 
to its sparkling dialogue and to the excellence of its 
acting. Mr. Neville has mustered as good a work- 
ing company as could be desired. First of all, he is 
a power in himself, although a power somewhat 
thrown away upon the artificial troubles and senti- 
ment of a part like Lord Loraine. Mr. Neville has 
shown himself capable of much greater opportunities 
than he gets here. Still even in this he is excellent; 
his comedy is no less happy than his earnestness, 
and when he assumes the Lancashire dialect in his 
bucolic disguise, the memory of old Bob Brierly days 
comes vividly back. Miss Edith Gray, who plays 
the humble but well-born heroine Lydia, is the lady 
who lately played Juliet at the Haymarket. She 
acts with considerable delicacy and refinement—is 
effective in emotion without being a caricaturist, 
and altogether makes a yaluable acquisition to the 
company. Miss Emily Fowler has a part (that of 
a young lady of fashion) which enables her to 
flourish in a succession of gorgeous dresses; she 
has diamonds and pearls and all of woman's desire: 
what would she yet more? Mr. Charles Neville is 
quiet and impressive in an unsympathetic part, a 
designing squire; and Mrs. J. B. Howard, Mrs. 
Stephens, Messrs. W. H. Fisher and E. Righton all 
render efficient service in the piece. But the best 
acting in its sphere comes from Mr, G. W. Anson, 
an importation from Liverpool, the town which 
frequently sends us good comedians. Mr, Anson 
plays a sulky, cross-grained yokel of a farm-servant 
with such excellent native touches as to stamp him 
at once asa clever character-actor. The freshness of 
his humour is undeniable, and his scenes with Miss 
Emma Chambers (one of the cleverest of soubrettes, 


(who bere plays a faxm-house sexyant) were the most 


successful portions of the piece. The actors were 
loudly applauded and the author called. An after- 
piece was the old Maddison-Morton translation from 
the French, entitled ‘A Game of Romps;” in this 
costume piece Miss Marion Terry, a sister of Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis, made her début under circumstances 
which promise future excellence. : 

The production of Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama of 
“ Arkwright’s Wife” at the Globe on Monday is a 
transference from provincial boards. When this 
drama came out at Leeds we chronicled its scope 
and character. It is essentially a local drama; the 
Lancashire dialect runs through, and Lancashire 
habits and methods of thought colour it; hence a 
certain backwardness in making its way with a London 
audience. The play is certainly not a bad play; it 
has a nervous plot suggestively worked out; it has 
good situations, and is by no means poorly acted. 
Yet despite these advantages it did not succeed in 
laying hold of the public sympathy. Seldom does 
theatrical history show so cold an audience as that 
of Monday night. Much worse plays have enjoyed 
a much more favourable reception. Despite many 
anachronisms and a general disregard of facts in 
this dramatic elaboration of the life of the inventor, 
“ Arkwright’s Wife” has merits which should secure 
a readier appreciation. But the topical flavour of it 
somehow was against it, and we have little hope that 
it will long be tolerated. The acting was generally fair 
without being specially good. Mr. Emery shone out 
as the eager, active, proud and prejudiced mechanician 
Peter Hayes, the father of the wife of Arkwright and 
the distanced competitor of Arkwright himself. Miss 
Barry as the heroine was overweighted; she has 
many personal advantages, a magnificent physique 
and expressive face, but she is too inexperienced in 
the technique of the dramatic art, and she takes re- 
fuge in mannerisms. Miss Maria Daly made a 
characteristic Nancy Hyde, a dialect part ; Arkwright 
himself was brightly played by Mr. Charles Kelly; 
while Mr. E. W. Garden made a small part stand 
forth. But the story of the Bolton barber who 
turned inventor to find the millhands rise against 
him, and to be saved by the wife whom from a 
mistaken impulse he had turned from his doors, 
found only a cold welcome at the hands of a public 
who are after all not cosmopolite; and we fancy 
“ Arkwright’s Wife” must be consigned among the 
ewuvres manqués of the year. 

One of the Vaudeville successes, Mr. Byron’s 
burlesque of ‘ The Orange Tree and the Humble 
Bee,” has been restored to its old position as an 
afterpiece. Miss Nelly Power resumes her place in 
the cast as the gay and gallant Prince Precious. 
Mr. David James and Mr. Thomas Thorne have 
their old amusing parts of Tippertiwitch and Cro- 
quemitaine; Miss Marie Rhodes is the Princess 
Ada, Miss Lizzie Russell the Princess Lina, and 
Miss Nelly Walters the saucy Ina, while Mr. 
Charles Fenton, once more makes his appearance in 
burlesque, and is exceedingly dry and quaint. The 
music is new, the allusions have been writen up, 
and there is no reason why the “Orange Tree” 
should not enjoy an Indian summer, 

The selection of ‘* La Fille de Madame Angot” as 
an opening piece for the Philharmonic Theatre 
under Mr. Shepherd’s management, appears to be 
as happy a choice as that of ‘* Geneviéve ” when Mr. 
Morton held sway there. The present work, despite 
its French name and the impossibility of Isling- 
tonians to get any nedrer to it than “ The Feel,” is 
an English translation by Mr. H. J. Byron of 
Lecocq’s ubiquitous opera bouffe. When we say a 
translation, we of course imply a free one. Mr, 
Byron has left out much that would be unsavoury 
on the English stage, and he has of course in- 
troduced his own native jokes; otherwise he has 
kept fairly close to the French original, and not 
attempted that independent handling wherewith Mr. 
Farnie is wont to work a field which he may be said 
to have popularised. For the rest, it is not the 
libretto but the music of Leccoq’s opera which has 
made it famous, and ensured it a long run in Paris 
and Brussels. This is bright and sparkling enough 
to render attractive a much worse piece; and on 
Saturday a considerable number of encores fell to 
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first was played by Miss Selina Dolagg, a lady whose 
success is associated with old Philharmonic per- 
formances. In this character she shows a capacity 
for broad fun in addition to those artistic qualifica- 
tions previously recognised in her. Miss Julia 
Mathews plays Mdlle. Lange in a pronounced 
style, and does not fail to mark the self-assertiveness 
of the character. In our opinion Miss Mathews 
might advantageously tone down most of her im- 
personations: this however is not the view of most 
of the Philharmonic audience,:who applaud all the 
demonstrative points vociferously. The billingsgate 
in which these ladies indulge in the garden scene 
rouses the particular delight ot the spectators. Mr. 
Nordblom who plays Ange Pitou is a better singer 
than actor. In his duet with Miss Mathews he 
scored a point; but the bearing of the part lacked 
ease and vivacity. Miss Annie Goodall, who played 
Amaranthe, achieved a decided success, and gained 
a double encore for her first song. Mr. John Rouse, 
another Philharmonic favourite, was as droll as 
ever and sang with his usual musicianly skill in the 
part of the Minister of the Directory. Mr. Murray 
was amusing as Pomponnet, and Mr. J. Wallace 
made a hit as Louchard, while the small part of 
Gavotte was made humorously prominent by Mrs. 
R. Power. The orchestra under Mr. Richardson 
was strong and well up to the mark; the scenery by 
Messrs. Grieve extremely good; and the costumes 
are a special feature, as the time is that of the 
Directory in 1798, a period which allows all sorts of 
fantastic adornments in the way of huge hats, 
marvellous flapped coats, short waists, and ribbons 
and sashes ad lib. Altogether the hit of ‘* Madame 
Angot’s Daughter” (why not called so? why this 
rage for foreign names which no average Cockney 
cares to pronounce?) is indisputable, and we shall 
expect to see crowds of pilgrims nightly trooping 
north for some time to come, 

An historical drama, so-called, was produced on 
Saturday at the Victoria Theatre, founded on 
Bulwer’s novel of the ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” The 
present version, which departs essentially from the 
march of Bulwer’s story, is by Mr. E. Dodson, and 
is called “‘ The King Maker; or, the Last of his Race.” 
The first act commences with the celebration of the 
festival of the silver-arrow, and leads to the meeting 
of Sibyl Warner and Marmaduke Neville. Sibyl is 
pursued by a furious mob, who suspect her of being 
a witch, and Neville interferes successfully to save 
her from the danger which impends over her. 
Neville joins the ranks of Warwick; and the 
departure of the latter on an embassy to France to 
contract the royal marriage furnishes an opportunity 
for finishing the act with a grand military spectacle. 
The second act opens with the intrigues of the rebel 
Hillyard, in which Adam Warner is implicated ; the 
plot is, however, discovered, and the latter, with his 
daughter Sibyl, is consigned to the Tower. Warwick, 
on his return from France, is received with dis. 
pleasure, and ultimately banished the King’s 
presence; then follows the rebellion of Richard 
Hillyard, in which Warwick, having become recon: 
ciled to the King, displays his loyalty and prowess 
in a terrific encounter with the rebel chief. A general 
battle ensues, upon which the curtain falls. After 
the conflict Hillyard receives pardon through 
Warwick’s intercession, and Neville having dis- 
tinguished himself upon the field is knighted and 
obtains permission to wed the lovely Sibyl, who is 
discovered to be of gentle blood, and who has been 
released from the Tower, and protected by Warwick’s 
daughter, the Lady Anne. With the pageant 
attendant upon the celebration of the nuptials, over 
which the King and Warwick preside, the drama is 
brought to an end. It will thus be seen how great 
is the departure alike from historical fidelity and 
fidelity to Bulwer’s work. Instead of the tragic 
termination of Sibyl’s love for Lord Hastings, we 
have her married to Marmaduke; and instead of the 
fall of ‘‘ the last of his race” on Barnet field, we 
have him “living happy ever after” with King 
Edward the Fourth. Despite this excision of all the 
main features of the ‘Last of the Barons,” the 
King’s treachery towards the Lady Anne, the fortunes 
of the Lady Isabel, and the noble but sad decline of 
Warwick, the piece is too long. The acting was fair. 
Mr, Shepherd, as the King, spoke his lines with force, 
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and Mr. Sennett was an energetic Warwick. utr. | open the door by force, when it is opened from 


Sidney as Neville and Mr. Butler as Hillyard also | 


played commendably. Miss Allen was a pleasing 


Sibyl, Mrs. Burleigh was the Lady Tsabel, and Miss 


Hastings the Lady Anne. The drama is admirably 
mounted, and the scenery imposing. 





‘ DANGEROUS.” 





The following is the plot of a play, in three acts, 
by Mr. Charles Osborne, recently brought out at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, by Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett and Miss Heath. The scene is laid in York- 
shire, near Hornsea. Sir Howard Buckly, a good- 
hearted, thorough-going Yorkshire gentleman, is 
married to a young, romantic, and rather whimsical 
girl, who, with her little head full of the sickly sen- 
timent of French novels, imagines herself cruelly 
wronged and neglected, because her husband's love 
for field sports leads him somewhat often from his 
home. Cast upon her own resources for amuse- 
ment, she finds solace in an undoubtedly strong flir- 
tation with a friend of Sir Howard’s, one Major E.G. 
Wetherby. The gallant Major is by no means loath 
to encourage the flirtation, and matters are assuming 
rather a desperate aspect, when a visitor arrives at 
Buckly Hall—Mrs. Egerton Grant, a young widow, 
and an old friend of Lady Buckly’s. The widow is 


bright, cheerful, and quick witted, and soon perceives |. 


that her friend is in danger, and immediately sets to 
work to save her if possible. Urged on by an out- 
burst of temper on the part of Sir Howard, the wife 
has compromised herself so far as to listen to an 
avowal of love from the Major, and to give half 
assent to a proposed elopement with him that even- 
ing. The Major is waiting beneath the window for 
a signal that she is alone. This signal, it has been 
arranged is to be a song sung by Lady Buckly. By 
a clever ruse the widow herself sings the song, and 
the Major hurriedly entering to throw himself at the 
feet of the wife finds himself face to face with the 
widow. This brings the first act to an exceedingly 
effective termination. In act second we are intro- 
duced to Major Wetherby’s fishing and shooting-box. 
A month has passed away since the night of the 
frustrated elopement, and the Major has had time 
for reflection, and he has not unnaturally come to 
the conclusion that his conduct has been slightly 
dishonourable. He has, however, resolved to beat 
down his passion, and never see Lady Buckly again; 
but the lady, whose foolish passion has not yet cooled, 
comes to the shooting-box and» begs for the Major’s 
sympathy and protection. The Major is exceedingly 
perplexed at the situation he finds himself placed in, 
and urges her to return. Before she can do so, how- 
ever, two of the Major’s friends—Mr. Flack and 
Herr Rufenacht, are seen coming up the walk to the 
cottage. For Lady Buckly to be seen would be at 
least to tarnish her reputation, and eventually she is 
hidden in an inner room, where she is nearly 
discovered by the Squire; but Mrs. Grant, who has 
missed Lady Buckly from the house, and strongly 
suspects her whereabouts, arrives, and by an ex- 
tremely clever stroke of diplomacy, gets the pair of 
unwelcome guests from the cottage. She then boldly 
taxes the Major with concealing Lady Buckly. The 
Major at length acknowledges the truth of the accu- 
sation, and implores Mrs. Grant to save the wife. 
He leaves the ladies together, and the widow after 
some time contrives to convince Lady Buckly of her 
fault. Repentant, she is about to leave for her home, 
when her husband is seen coming towards the cot- 
tage. Now is the time for her to meet him. Mrs. 
Grant is with her and no harm need be suspected ! 
but the wife, conscious of her wrongdoing, dares not 
face the husband, and again conceals herself in the 
room, this time in company with the widow. Sir 
Howard confides to the Major that his wife is missing, 
little guessing at first that the latter has been the 
cause of her disappearance. Flack and Rufenacht 
return, and they hint strongly that the Major has a 
lady in the inner room. Sir Howard’s suspicions 
are at last aroused, and he demands admittance to 
the room. But this the Major dares not give; for 
he knows the wife cannot have escaped, as a stream 
flows directly under the window. The husband 
insists upon entering, and is about to break 











the inside, and he beholds, not his wife, but 
Mrs. Grant, who by throwing some of the Major's 
boxes into the stream as stepping-stones, has con- 
trived the escape of his wife, but has imperilled her 
own good name. The husband's suspicions are of 
course immediately lulled. In the third act we find 
the husband and wife leading a life of perfect matri- 
monial felicity; two years have passed since the 
escapade at the Major’s cottage ; the Major has been 
ordered to China with his regiment, and no two turtle 
doves could bill and coo more sweetly than Sir 
Howard and his wife. But all danger is not yet 
passed, for the Major returns from abroad, and the 
husband invites him to visit them again. The wife 
is agitated and frightened, the widow annoyed, 
fearing that her schemes for Lady Buckly’s safety 
may be brought to nought by the Major's return; 
but her fears are groundless ; the wile’s love is too 
strong for her husband; the Major, though still in 
love, has changed the object of his affections, and 
has succumbed to the charms of the widow, who is, 
we learn, an old flame of his. There is no longer 
danger, and thus matters end happily after all. 

The plot, it will be seen, is exceedingly slight; but 
report speaks favourably of the dialogue and charac- 
terisation, while the acting has further helped the 
comedy into provincial appreciation. 








NEWPORT EISTEDDVOD. 





A peculiar effort has been made by the promoters 
of the Newport Eisteddvod, held this week, to give 
a literary character to the proceedings. Prizes have 
been offered for essays on a variety of topics. Per- 
haps the subject most calculated to test the inge- 
nuity of the essayist was that proposed by a gentle- 
man named Davies, of Newport, who promised five 
guineas for the best literary production on ‘ The 
comparative indifference of the majority of Welsh 
M.P.’s to all national movements in which Wales is 
interested ; how to be accounted for, and how to be 
remedied.” As no response was made to the offer, 
it is fair to presume nobody could account for the 
indifference of Welsh members, or, as the Western 
Mail magniloquently puts it, “the difficulty in- 
volved in the problem presented by this extraordi- 
nary political phenomenon was found incapable of 
solution on the part of those who attempted to 
grapple with it.” The Western Mail ought to be 
deputed to write the Queen’s Speech. 

However, if the attempt fails to grapple with 
Welsh M.P.’s and Welsh movements, a hopeful 
prospect appeared of reviving the Cymmrodorion 
Society. This association was originally established 
in 1751, and received the patronage of the Prince of 
Wales of that time. Under its auspices were pub- 
lished Pennant’s “ British Zoology,” and Mr. T. 
Stephens’s “ Literature of the Owmry,’” which was 
translated into German. In 1820 the Cymmrodorion 
Society was revived, ‘to collect Welsh MSS. or 
copies thereof, or to obtain catalogues of what were 
known to exist; to promote the composition of 
original essays and papers on Welsh history and 
literature ; to publish MSS. and original papers of 
merit, and to assist in the republication of scarce and 
valuable works. Since that date it again fell into 
abeyance; but its revival was discussed at the re- 
cent Mold Eisteddvod, and since then a meeting 
has been held in London. It has been determined 
to form the society, and Mr. J. R. Phillips, of the 
South Wales Circuit, is to act as honorary secretary. 
Mr. Stephen Evans, Mr. Hugh Owen, Gohebydd, 
Ceiriog Hughes, and others are taking a great in- 
terest in this movement, and another meeting will 
be held in London next week or the week after So 
much Mr. Brinley Richards informed the gratified 
Newporters. 

The general features of the Eisteddvod were not 
important. The prizes were generally small, 
and the competitions insignificant; ten shillings, 
half a guinea, and a sovereign represented the 
average awards for songs, instrumental per- 
formances, essays, and poems. All the more 
ambitious subjects were left untouched. For 
example, Mr. B. Byans, of Newport, offered a prize 
of five guineas for the best essay on “ The special 
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and imperative duty of Welshmen to provide a 
national fund for developing a taste for music, by 
training at the University for Wales.” Mr. Robert 
Jones, London, offered £2 2s., for the best essay on 
the triple-stringed harp. <A prize of five guineas 
was also offered for the best essay on ‘The advan- 
tages accruing to the Principality from having a 
University for Wales, and the duty of the people in 
relation to that institution.” Mr. D. P. Davies, 
Newport, offered five guineas for the essay to which 
we have referred on “* The comparative indifference 
of the majority of Welsh M,P%s to all national 
’ And, lastly, two guineas, for the best 
essay on * The influence which eisteddvodau have 


movements.’ 


exerted in the promotion of Welsh literature, music, 
and art.” To each of these offers there was no 
response. The subjects were evidently beyond the 
capacity of ordinary Welsh folk to tackle. The 
average Celt will come up and sing his song against 
his neighbour, on the chance of earning half a 
sovereign; but he is not going to muddle his brains 
over abstract questions of which he understands 
and cares not a jot. Who in his position would ? 
What English working man would, or Scot or 
Irishman? Offer in Stow-in-the-Wold or Auchter- 
muchty or Ballybrannagan a twenty-pound note for 
the best Saturday Review article, and see how many 
would jump at the proposal, 

These eisteddvodau are essentially small affairs, 
and subserve their own useful purpose. As Mr. 
Brinley Richards truly said to his hearers on 
Tuesday, they prevent people getting drunk, by 
giving them something to oceupy their leisure. But 
they do not, as Mr. Richards claimed for them with 
less truth, ‘revolutionise public feeling in England ” 
with regard to Wales. Our Saxon eyes sre not all 
agog with admiration at Taffy’s intellectual gifts, 
as Welsh orators are so fond of assuring Taffy they 
are. Welsh cisteddvodau do not perceptibly affect 
the current of English thought at all. 1t would be 
better for Wales if her leaders did not exaggerate so 
much. For long Mr. Brinley Richards has held 
aloof from the habitual puffers ; he has warned and 
admonished rather than flattered; but we fear the 
native example is getting too strong for him. We 
should be sorry to see him join Mr. Richard, M.P., 
and that tribe of frantic encomiasts. When Mr. 
Brinley Richards, as at Newport this week, claimed 
the national love of musie as a peculiarly Welsh 
attribute, not shared by the Scotch and Irish, bee—— 
well, he spoke as a Welshman to a Welsh audience ; 
that is all. 





‘ BITTER FRUIT.” 

On Monday evening, Miss Bateman appeared at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, in a new piece, 
written for her by M. Dubourg, entitled “ Bitter 
Fruit.” The play affords ample scope for the exer- 
cise of those special powers of illustration which 
have rendered Miss Bateman famous upon the stage. 
The plot is exceedingly simple, but in its development 
many incidents oceur of which Miss Bateman avails 
herself most powerfully, and upon the whole the 
drama may be pronounced a success. The story is 
simply this. At the hospital at Sentari, during the 
Russian war, there is an oflicer, Colonel Murray, 
blinded and wounded, attended by Mrs. Graham, a 
nurse under whose care the colonel is partly restored 
to health. This woman proves to be the repentant 
wife of the officer, who has been discarded by her 
seducer. In the exercise of her duties as nurse Mrs. 
Graham is called upon to read a letter to the colonel 
from her own daughter, in which the child inquires 
after her mother, and the colonel, ignorant of the 
character of his nurse, tells her of his wife’s delin- 
quencies, and of their divorce. This scene affords 
ample scope for the employment of Miss Bateman’s 
histrionic powers, particularly in her protest to the 
statement contained in the child's letter that she 
shall never see her mother again either on earth or 
in heaven. From the tone of the nurse’s voice, 
and from her manner, the colonel suspects that 
she is his wife, but his opinions are ridiculed by 
the medical officer, who, however, subsequently 
makes the discovery that the colonel’s sup- 
positions are true. The surgeon then attempts 








to induce the nurse to leave the hospital, but be- 
fore she takes that step she proposes to place 
in the surgeon's hands a large sum of money to 
which she has become entitled sinee her divorce, 
with the request that he would hold it in trust for 
her daughter. This money Upton Travers endeavours 
to obtain from her, but he is foiled by the determina- 
tion of Mrs. Graham, who threatens to kill him, and 
he leaves the hospital with a threat to divulge all he 
knows of Mrs. Graham. Ultimately this woman 
secures the forgiveness of her husband and dies in 
the presence of her child, but Colonel Murray is 
never made acquainted with the fact that to the 
untiring attention of his wife he is indebted for kis 
restoration to health and to the recovery of his 
confidence and attachment to womanhood. 

From this brief outline of the plot it will be seen 
that there was no lack of opportunity for the exercise of 
Miss Bateman’s special power, and it may be safely 
said that by her impersonation of this new character 
she has added to her well deserved honours upon the 
stage. Her repentance as an erring wife, the natural 
yearnings of her heart towards her deserted child, 
and the intensity of her affection for her wounded 
husband, were finely portrayed; but the most 
exciting scene in the drama, and in which she fairly 
brought down the house, was that with which the 
second act closes, and in which Miss Bateman 
threatens to slay her seducer rather than part with 
the money which she has set apart for her child. 
Both on Monday night and Tuesday evening there 
was a large and influential audience, and Miss 

Jateman received the expression of the approval of 
those present by a recall at the end of eachact. The 
drama was played throughout the week. 





THE LATE REV. G. B. HODGES. 





Church musie has lost a valuable and valued 
missionary by the death of the Rev. George Brushfield 
Hodges, for some time assistant to the Rev. J. 
Rodwell, Rector of St. Ethelburga in the city of 
London. Mr. Hodges was the son of the late 
Edward Hodges,a well-known physician of Bath, 
and had been ordained about six years. He 
possessed a fine tenor voice which he had cultivated 
under the instructions of Bianchi Taylor, was a fair 
organ player, and an excellent theorist, acquiring his 
knowledge of theory from Dr. Gauntlett. He was 
not less distinguished for his theological attainments, 
and passed a brilliant examination previous to his 
ordination by the late Bishop of Salisbury. In his 
position as Curate he was indefatigable, and his 
enthusiasm for the well-doing of the musical service 
knew no bounds. He set some of the popular hymns 
to taking and spirited tunes, and had he been more at 
liberty would have left many more compositions than 
he has. In the last two years his health had failed, 
and it became evident he was the victim of a disease 
rarely if ever arrested by the skill of the physician. 
Retiring from St. Ethelburga he undertook the 
duties of Curate of Clevedon, near Bristol, at which 
place he died on Sunday morning, Oct. the 5th inst., 
after a fit of prostration which followed his practice 
of the choir on the evening of Oct. 8rd. Admired, 
respected and esteemed, his death leaves a void in 
the circle that knew and loved him, and but few will 
be able to supply his place. 





A POPULAR CONCERT IN NORWAY. 





To tae Eprror. 

Sin,—It may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know how a popular concert is conducted 
in Norway. I was present at such a concert in 
Bergen, in the month of August. The concert was 
given by Mr. Ole Bull, and the object was to raise a 
fund for the erection of a monument in America to 
the first Norwegian emigrant. 

First we hustled each other well in the rain, and 
at last were squeezed through a door into a large 


) wooden drill-shed, capable of seating about 1500 


persons, but, as was proved, of holding many more. 
Before the concert began the room was crowded, 
chiefly with members of the lower classes, who may, 
before long, themselyes be emigrants. Many, ly 





among the number, had to stand during the entire 
performance. At one end of the hall was a platform, 
decorated with flags of all nations. On the platform 
were a pianoforte, an harmonium, and ten wax 
candles, which were the only lights in the room. 
With the exception of two songs, the only music 
performed consisted of arrangements by Mr. Ole 
Bull from old Norse ballads for the violin, sometimes 
with, sometimes without, accompaniment. Alithese 
melodies were of that plaintive kind which is so 
common to all primitive and mountainous countries; 
but the interest in them was considerably increased 
by Mr. Ole Bull giving a description of the story 
illustrated by each ballad before he played it. 
One of these was that the discoverers of Greenland 
sent back most glowing deseriptions of the country 
which they had found, to induce their countrymen 
to follow them, and those who believed and went 
were, of course, bitterly disappointed, as is some- 
times still the case with credulous emigrants. 
Another described the visit of a Viking to Constan- 
tinople, and his raptures at the music and dances 
of the East. Another was more personal. A mer- 
chant of the town, whose name Mr. Ole Bull men- 
tioned, and whose family were sitting in front of 
him, was the creditor of a baker, and went to claim 
his debt. When he reached the baker’s house, the 
merchant heard his debtor playing the violin, and 
listened outside. When the music ceased, he went 
in and claimed his money. ‘Surely you cannot 
ask me to pay you after you have heard such 
music,” said the baker. ‘* Oh,” said the merchant, 
“that is not music; if you want to hear music 
come to me on Saturday night.’’ The baker went, 
and heard the music of the Spirits in the woods. 

Mr. Ole Bull is a native of Bergen, and very 
popular there, and it was pleasant to see the famili- 
arity between him and his audience which the narra- 
tion of these little stories excited. 

At the end of the concert there were repeated 
cheers for Mr. Bull, each of which he acknowledged 
with a short tune on his violin.—I am, Sir, yours, 

5th October, 1873. 8. 0. 8. 





FRANCE. 


Parts, Oct. Sth. 

I must leave next week to enlighten you on the 
opening of the Theatre Italien under the double 
administration of MM. Strakosch and Merolli, with 
the inaugural performance of ‘‘ Don Pasquale,’ and 
Mdlle. Belval and the tenor Benfratelli as the 
débutants, and Mdlle. Belocea, Briguoli, Zucchini, 
and Delle Sedie, as the supports. Mdlle. Belocca is 
a child of the North—a St. Petersburg young lady 
in her twentieth year; but she has the Southern 
features, and might be an American of Charlestown 
or Richmond. The theatre has been done up; all 
is new and gorgeous. But more in my next. 

The Odéon orchestra is undergoing quite a 
renovation, The new orchestia is to be eom- 
posed of instruments chiefly belonging to the last 
century; that is, three violins, two seconds, an 
alto, a violoncello, bass, hautbois and flute (precisely 
the same orchestra for which Lulli used to write). 
The repertoire of music is to be composed of works 
by Lulli and his contemporaries; and when the 
classic drama is played, the music of that period 
will also be played. You may be remembered that 
much the same sort of thing was done by you for 
Handel; but it did not succeed. We shall see if it 
succeeds here, 

Malle. Desclée, although still somewhat out of 
health, will return to Paris immediately, and place 
herself at the orders of M. Montigny at the Gymnase. 
Madlle. Dejazet is at present playing at Luxerre in 
the “‘ Marquis de Lauzun,” in which she obtained a 
great triumph at Soissons. 

The memoirs of Paul de Kock have been just 
published by his son. The deceased novelist had a 
perfect horror of quitting Paris. During the siege he 
learned that his little property just outside the walls 
had been destroyed, that the troops had cut down 
his trees, and that his house had been sacked by 
marauders. During the Commune Paul de Kock 
could not be persuaded to leave hig apartment in 
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He sat in his arm-chair 


the Boulevard St. Martin. 
near the window, motionless, silent, and suffering, 
When fighting was going on in the street and the 
Porte St Martin Theatre was in flames close to his 
door, he refused to move, saying to his daughter, 
«Go where?—just as well die here.” After the 
Commune he wished to go back to Romainville, and, 
on being told that it was occupied by the Prussians, 
he replied, ‘* Well, the Prussians are better than 
the banditti of the Commune.” . He was taken ill, 
however, and died at his house in the Boulevard St. 
Martin. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





BURNING TO DEATH OF A BALLET GIRL. 


On Monday an inquest was held at Charing Cross 
Hospital on the body of Ellen Kelly, aged 20, a 
ballet girl at the Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, 
whose death occurred under distressing cireum- 
stances. The deceased girl was fulfilling an engage- 
ment in the corps de ballet-at the Alhambra. On 
the evening of Saturday, the 27th ult., she came 
upon the stage for the purpose of ascending as a 
fairy on one of the irons in the transformation scene 
of the ballet. She rushed upon the stage in a hurry, 
pushing by the gasman, who was engaged in lighting 
the gas at the side, and in doing so her dress caught 
one of the lighted gas jets, and blazed up instantly. 
The gasman seized hold of her, and endeavoured to 
put out the flames, but she broke away from him, 
and rushed screaming across the stage. Another 
gasman then caught her round the waist, and 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames, but not before 
nearly the whole of her dress had been burned off. 
She was then placed in a cab, and conveyed to the 
hospital. Mr. Tressider, the stage manager at the 
Alhambra, said that it was against the rules for any 


REVIEWS. 





Holiday Letters from Athens, Cairo, and Weimar. 
By M. Brernam Epwarps. London: Strahan 
and Co. 1873. 

It might have been well had ‘‘ Holiday Letters ” 
been left in the form which their name expresses— 
in the manuscript form of idle gossip between friend 
and friend, without aspiring to the dignity of print. 
The book is a fair specimen of the workmanship of 
a certain section of literary womanhood—the woman- 
hood with an insatiate capacity for writing, the 
womanhood which can make the pyramids and the 
ruins of Balbek a subject for “‘ gup,” just as Ameri- 
can humorists make them a_ subject for jokes. 
Miss Betham Edwards chatters incessantly about 
all that strikes her attention during an Eastern 
tour—chatters with equal volubility about sacred 
things and solemn things, and things sad or insig- 
nificant or mighty or trivial. When she climbs the 
Hill of Mars at Athens, she does so ‘ for St. Paul's 
rather than for Orestes’ sake ;” for which the apostle 
ought to be highly obliged to her. She writes out in 
full Greek the word de:oBamoverrepoy (not venturing 
upon the accents however) by way of adding her 
little of theological criticism ; and she applies dainty 
little feminine expressions such as ‘ bewitching” 
to the native life at Cairo. With all her airy 
dilletantism of looking at the relics of antiquity she 
possesses a certain comic sense of incongruity— 
comic inasmuch as she is unable to see how incon- 
gruous is herself with her nineteenth century 
flippancy and loquacity. ‘ Alas!” she mourns, 
‘‘the chimney-pot has reached the land of the 
Pharaohs, and the high-heeled boot has penetrated 





of the ladies of the ballet to go on the stage while the 
gasmen were lighting the jets at the side. There 


were three wet blankets kept at the side of the stage | 


in case of fire. He considered the occurrence arose 
entirely from the deceased going on the stage at the 
wrong place. Mr. John Baum, lessee ofthe Alhambra, 
said the rules of the Lord Chamberlain asa pre- 
caution against accident by fire were strictly carried 
out in the theatre. Mr. Brown, house-surgeon, said 
the deceased died on Thursday night from inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, produced by the burns, She 
was sensible the greater part of the time, but made 
nocomplaint. The jury returned a verdict of Acci- 
dental Death, but recommended the manager to 


provide an additional supply of blankets at the sides | 


of the stage. 








Sronr 1n Lonpon.—The arrival of Spohr, the king 
of violinists; created a considerable sensation in 
London, where his great artistic gifts met with a 
very wide-spread recognition. ‘The musical societies 
in London vied with each other in welcoming the 
great musician. His “ Macheth,” his ‘*‘ Weihe der 
Téne” and the Oratorio ‘ The Fall of Babylon,” were 
performed under his own direction....‘* We artists, 
making up a party of ninety, gave him a grand dinner 
at Greenwich ; I was placed next to him to interpret 
the proceedings and numerous speeches; I also 
accompanied him in three of his manuscript duets. 
In my improvisation at a later period of the evening 
I endeavoured to be completely ‘Spohrish,’ and 
worked up themes out of his Symphony ‘ The Con- 
secration of Sound.’” A grand party in his honour 
was given by Moscheles and another by Mr. Alsager. 
The musie was Spohr throughout, and Moscheles 
played his Quintet. He says, ‘‘ You know our 
friend is not demonstrative but after the first move- 
ment he came to the piano to shake hands with me. 
Hallé turned over the leaves, whilst all the native 
and foreign pianists in London formed the audience.” 
—* The Life of Moscheles.” 





Howsver Trying toe Temperature, however impregnated 
with impurities air, food, or beverages may be, no one need be 
helpless, hopeless and powerless. Apathy, restlessness, head- 
ache, giddiness, and parched skin warn mankind that a feverish 
attack has begun, which neglect will intensify, if the sufferer 
fail to resort early to Holloway’s cleansing and regulating Pills, 
or some such corrective medicine. Holloway’s Pilla meet all the 
disarrangements of the circulation and nervous centres with 
efficiency and safety, and through these petent auxiliaries they 
are competent to check advancing maladies and to conquer 
threatened perils. Holloway’s medicine is particularly useful 
to people past their climacteric age, when energies begin to wane 
= various organs of the body become capricious in their 

unctions, 





British Cottecz or Heatran, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Tvade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Mori,on's 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grouud, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February, 1872, Signed, Morison & Co, 





the hareem.” Surely; and the literary woman of 
the period ‘works up” Memphis and Babylon as 
the ready scribe of the daily press werks up Margate 
and Broadstairs. 

Apropos of hareems, Miss Edwards was introduced 
into one—the apartment of a Turkish princess, 
which she describes as looking like a fashionable 
lodging-house at an English seaside place. All the 
furniture had come from London or Paris, and was 
jin very bad taste. The Princess was a tall, slender, 
delicate creature with black eyes and hair and a 
pearly skin, who smoked a cigarette every seven or 
eight minutes. Miss Edwards’ interview was a very 
dull lifeless affair, and there is no necessity to retail 
at length its barrenness of incident. 

The ancient love of ornament and splendour still 
| lingers among the Egyptians. Nothing that is to be 
|seen is thought unworthy of elaboration, from the 
donkey-trappings of the rich*to the mghogany- 
coloured car of the ragged street-waterer, which is 
sure to have a crimson or blue flower stuck behind 
it. Earthen water-bottles, sold at a penny each, 
have a delicate pattern traced upon them, and so 
have the copper trays used by the poorest. An 
Egyptian city crowd is a mass of changing colour. 
“The carriage,” says Miss Edwards, ‘of some 
Egyptian lady would pass us, driven by a negro 
coachman, and full of glaring green or yellow satin 
and black drapery. We meet every shade of com- 
plexion, ebony, walnut-juice colour, olive, browns, 
pale and dark.” ‘The principal objects of Oriental 
traffic are still as Gibbon describes them, * splendid 
and trifling.”’ Muslins from Damascus; creamy- 
coloured, diaphanous, lustrous embroideries from 
Constantinople, heavy with gold and silver ; scarves, 
gorgeous and light as a butterfly’s wing; silk shawls, 
in which purples, greens, and blues blended toge- 
ther as harmoniously as the plumage of tropic birds ; 


| 


wonderful little shops shaped ‘like ovens. And in- 
animate nature has also its chromatic glories like 
the human world. The rising and setting of the 


beautiful translucent changes. 


of and airy transformations. 


all these are brought forth from inner recesses of 


sun in Cairo are accompanied by all manner of 
The vivid colours of 
sunset die out one by one, and are replaced by 
opaline hues, so vapoury, lucent, and cthereal, that 
mosque and minaret, palace and fortress, appear 
part of cloudland. An extra sense of vision seems 
to be bestowed upon the gazer on those undreamed 
A few moments ago 


the gorgeous Eastern city flashed resplendent in the 
light of the setting sun; now it is a structure of 





describe such a vision is impossible, says Miss 
Betham Edwards; but she does it fairly enough. 
In fact it is not deseription which is her weak point, 
She is as lively over an ancient Egyptian feast as 
over a modern flower-show, and revels in the “ roast 
goose, ibex, gazelle, salted quails, and ducks; 
savoury meats, prepared skilfully as the beguiling 
mess of Rebekah; sweetmeats, confections, dates, 
and figs; wine of the Maretic grape, sweetest of the 
sweet, light wines of the Thebaid, and the choice 
pale Teniotic, which Athenwus describes as possess- 
ing so delightful a fragrance as to be perfectly 
aromatic.”’ She has also a lively sympathy for the 
ancient cat of the Egyptians, and the ancient eroco- 
dile. Ifacat died, the family of its master shaved 
their eyebrows, as a sign of mourning, and it was 
embalmed, like a king. The crocodile of Thebes 
was waited upon during its lifetime with the utmost 
care; various meats were expressly dressed for it ; 
its head and feet were ornamented with chains and 
jewels; like the cat, it shared the honours of 
mummydom with the kings and counsellors of the 
earth. 

Of course, it will be thought Miss Edwards went 
up the Pyramids. This however is what Miss 
Edwards declined to do: she would neither ascend 
them nor penetrate their depths. She preferred to 
see with the eyes of others, while she remained 
perched in a niche cut in the solid side of one 
of them, and there she lunched, while her com- 
panions mounted the structure of Cheops. But 
Miss Edwards knows all about them just as 
well as if she had ascended: ladies of this sort 
always do. Before the Pyramid of Cheops was 
half buried in the drifted sands of centuries, it is 
calculated by the author of “ Nozrani in Egypt and 
Syria,” to have covered an area of fifty feet each 
way larger than that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and to 
have risen twice the height of St. Peter's of Rome. 
Now, owing to the encroachment of sand, its present 
base is seven hundred and thirty-two feet, and its 
perpendicular height four hundred and eighty feet. 
Every vestige of the marble coating has disappeared, 
The subterranean chambers were pillaged long ago, 
and every available inch of surface is covered with 
names of travellers, evidently craving immortal 
fame as much as Cheops and Cephren. Once on 
the top, the idea of the Pyramid changes. The 
apex, which seen at a distance is a point, proves to 
be an area ten feet square, from which you have a 
wonderful view—north, looking down the river upon 
the Delta, with its patches of green and gold; its 
brown villages and palms ;* southward you look up 
the river; east upon the wonderful city of Cairo, 
with its domes and minarets innumerable; west 
upon the African’ Sahara, indefinable and illimit- 
able. 

Miss Edwards has a curious anecdote on the sub- 
ject of brigandage in Greece, purporting to be the 
experience of a young Englishman brought up at 
Athens, and a fluent scholar of modern Greek and 
its dialects. This is what he told our authoress :— 


I go into the mountains constantly, on shooting 
and botanising excursions; but how do I do it? 
Dressed as a peasant, speaking the language of a 
peasant, and receiving the hospitality of peasants. 
I sleep in shepherds’ huts, play with their children, 
sup off their favourite dish of curdled sheep's milk 
and roast lamb, and depart next day, giving them 
only thanks for their hospitality, and never showiny 
my face in the same place a second time. My gun 
on my shoulder is the only piece of property I dare 
carry about with me, and that is of no costly kind. 
Once the report gets about that the sportsman is an 
Englishman in disguise, I am no longer safe; but, 
safe or not safe, I go. I will not remain here a 
prisoner. Youask me if it is safe for you to go to 
such and such a place? It is impossible to give a 
direct answer. Twenty people might go, and return 
unharmed, and the twenty-first might be carried off 
to the mountains. 


The last portion of Miss Edwards’ holiday tour 
was spent at Weimar. She tells us that Goethe 
and Schiller’s resting-place is visited punctually by 
the Weimaraners, and immortelles laid in clusters 
upon the coflins supposed to contain the remains 
of the poets. In the case of Schiller it is doubtful 
whether the bones thus henoured are really his, but 
Goethe, in his lifetime, was satisfied that the skull 











pearl floating in an amber-coloured mist. 


To 


at least is authentic, 
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Miss Ada Dyas has signed an agreement to visit 
America shortly. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rosenthal are engaged for the 
National Theatre, Holborn. 





Mr. Mowbray has again taken the acting manage- 
ment of the Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town. 





Messrs. Joyce and Ficld are not as reported treating 
for the Adelphi Theatre. The terms are too 
stringent. 

It is reported that Mr. W. Holland, of North 
Woolwich Gardens, will open the Surrey Theatre 
for the Christmas season. 

Mr. Montague and Miss Addison will appear at 
the Globe Theatre on Saturday, in Planché’s * Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady.” 


Miss Julia Muschamp, a young pianist of whom 
report speaks bighly, will make her débit at M. 
Riviére’s concerts early in November, 





Malle. Martha Remmert, a young lady from 
Germany, and a talented pupil of Liszt’s, intends 
shortly to make her appearance in England, 





Mr. Watts Phillips is at present in a fair way to- 
wards recovery from the severe nervous illness which 
for some months past has incapacitated him for all 
literary effort. 





We understand that in the course of next spring 
English opera will be established in London at one 
of the largest available theatres, and on a scale 
calenlated to command respect. 





Dr, Andrew Wood, of Edinburgh, the translator of 
** The Satires of Horace,” and also of ** The Epistles 
and Art of Poetry of Horace,” has prepared for the 
press a translation of Schiller’s ‘‘ Don Carlos.” 





A curious experiment is to be tried at the Odéon, 
in Paris; the orchestra is to be composed of stringed 
instruments with flute and oboe only, in order to 
play the ancient scores of Lulli, Rameau, &e. 





Miss Augusta Wilton, the sister of Mrs. Bancroft, 
will join the company at the Royalty, to be opened 


on the 18th inst. under the management of Misg 
Hodson. Miss Wilton will sustain the part of 
Zamora in ‘* The Honeymoon.” 

It is proposed to erect a monument to Karl Wil- 
helm, the composer of “ The Watch on the Rhine.” 
+A central committee has been formed at Crefeld, 
proposing to organise a system of sub-committees 
embracing all Germany, by whom contributions will 
be received. ° 





On the last night of Miss Ada Cavendish’s tenancy 
of the Olympic, and after the entertainments were 
brought to a conclusion, a testimonial was presented 
to her in the shape of a handsome timepiece, with 
suitable candelabra, from the dramatic staff and 
employés of the theatre. 

> 





The death of Madame Félix, the mother of the 
celebrated tragedienne, Mdlle. Rachel, is announced, 
Three of her children died before her, viz., Rachel, 
Rebecca, and Raphael, and three others survive her, 
viz., Sarah, Lia, and Dinah. Itwasason of Rachel’s 
who had charge of the ship which conveyed Rochefort 
to New Caledonia. 

Mr. Charles Calvert, the tragedian, though out of 
absolute danger, lies still in a very weak state. His 
physician, Dr. Sheffield, states that the malady from 
which he suffers is not consumption, but mischief 
connected with the heart, induced from an asthmatic 
condition of the lungs, necessitating absolute rest for 
some time, if not aZwithdrawal from acting entirely. 

Mdme. Nilsson and Miss Neilson have for the first 
time in their lives met. The interview took place 
at a reception to the Swedish artist given by the 
members of the New York Arcadian Club. Being 
introduced to each other by Mr. Mapleson, son of 
the well-known impresario, the two ladies inter- 
changed ajcordial greeting, each expressing her 
admiration of the other’s talents. 





Mr. Reece’s new burlesque upon Mr. Irving's last 
assumption is not to be called ‘* Reece-lieu” as the 
wags imagined, but ‘ Richelieu Redressed.” By this 
we suppose that Mr. Reece will literally re-dress the 
Cardinal. Otherwise the spectacle of a Roman 
Catholic prelate in bis red robes and priestly bearing, 
capering through an extravaganza, might well affright 
a goodly number of the audience. The piece will 
shortly be produced at the Olympic. 





The Carlists, we understand, have a national, or 
at least a partisan air which bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the Gendarmes’ Duet, the popular 
«Run ’em in,” of ‘* Genevieve de Brabant.” Whether 
the Carlists have robbed Offenbach or Offenbach the 
Carlists it is for the maestro to declare. In any case, 
the lively lilts of opera-bouffe are the most popular 
in the Carlist army. There is a reason for this; 
the leaders of the half-dozen brass bands in the 
service—some of them really superb, with as many 
as five and thirty performers—are all Parisians. 





The death of Roderich Benedix, the German 
dramatist, removes one of the most prolific of play- 
writers. His works for the stage comprise thirty 
volumes and consist in nearly a hundred pieces; he 
has been played all over Germany; yet he was 
suffered to die in poverty and obscurity. It is not 
England which most neglects her artists; even the 
land of official culture and state-established art 
commits these little oversights. Benedix was a 
completely nationalised writer. His plays with 
their thin plots and diffuse gushing sentiment are 
essentially German, and though the French have 
made one or two attempts to transfer them, they do 
not flourish on an alien soil. 





When the case of Scott versus Fiske was resumed 
on Tuesday, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
plaintiff, Mr. Clement Scott, found himself, no 
doubt to his grave astonishment, placed upon his 
trial. The defendant's counsel had brought up 
seme old articles of Mr. Scott’s, contributed to an 
extinct journal, and proceeded on the strength of 
these to subject the plaintiff to so raking a fire of 
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cross-examination, that the latter was glad to hoist 
sail and fly, abandoning all thought of further 
battle. As the worthy Alderman, Sir Robert Carden, 
remarked, there was here too close a neighbourhood 
of glass-houses to make stone-throwing a safe game. 
The action should never have been brought, not 
that the personalities and venom of the Hornet are 
to be excused; but Mr. Scott is himself so notorious 
a free-lance of criticism that he cannot pose as an 
innocent victim when another spear-bearer rides 
down at him. 





Mr. Byron’s nearly forgotten melodrama of 
“Haunted Houses” has been produced at the 
New York Grand Opera-house, to the perplexity of 
the audience. The Arcadian cites the week as 
having been *‘ rendered memorable by the production 
of two of the worst plays ever presented on the 
boards of a first-class theatre, namely,—‘ Dust and 
Diamond’ and ‘ Haunted Houses.’ If the former 
had not existed; we should have thought the latter 
as bad as bad could be, but Mr. Gayler’s play is 
fairly entitled to the damning pre-eminence of infe- 
riority. It is so intrinsically worthless that no 
acting or scenery could possibly vitalize it, and the 
only apology its author can make for it is that he 
stole it. From when the curtain rises to its final 
fall we are treated to one tissue of maudlin absur- 
dities and inane drivel, unrelieved by a spark of wit 
or a gleam of sense. The mere attempt to pick out 
the threads of the plot from such a mass of confused 
and unintelligible rubbish make one’s head swim.” 





It is announced that a remarkable paper is about 
to be published in Paris. Among the documents 
found inthe Bastille, of which five volumes have 
already appeared under the editorship of M. 
Ravaisson, of the Arsenal Library, there has been 
found a record showing that Racine was summoned 
before King Louis XIV. as accused of having robbed 
and poisoned La Dupare, a celebrated actress, for 
whom he composed the part of Andromaque, and 
who was his mistress till the time of her death, in 
1688. The accusation, coming as it did from the 
infamous woman Voisin, tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted as empoisonneuse, could not be entertained 
for a moment; but it heavily weighed on the 
exquisitely sensitive mind of Racine, till he died, 
broken-hearted, in 1699. Racine has often been re- 
proached with being so craven a courtier that he 
could not bear the slightest displeasure of his 
royal master; but such an accusation as that 
launched forth by La Voisin, and taken notice of 
by the king, in presence of Louvois, one of the bit- 
terest enemies of the poet, certainly was of a nature 
deeply to wound even a strong-minded man. 





Further criticisms upon Salvini the Italian trage- 
dian who is now playing in New York, rather temper 
the high opinion at first formed of his abilities. In 
the part of Othello one of Salvini’s best points is 
said to be his manner of rushing, with all the rage 
and fury of a lion, upon Jago, with the intention of 
sacrificing him to his passion; but the effect of this 
fine action was marred by the offensive manner of 
his own suicide. Seizing a sabre in his grasp, he 
drew it desperately across his throat, and then 
falling upon the ground, exhibited the last struggles 
of a dying man in a painfully realistic manner, only 
suitable for an exhibition before a coarse and un- 
intelligent audience. One critic remarks: ‘‘ Although 
Salvini’s performance in many instances exhibited 
powers of the highest order, yet, in our view, it did 
not fully give the Othello of Shakespeare. We sum 
up our remarks by asserting that Signor Salvini’s 
art is not strictly of the first order; his talent is 
evidently greater in melodrama than in high tragedy. 
In such characters as Spartacus, Jack Cade, or as 
Bill Sykes, in Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist” he would be 
undoubtedly at the head of his profession; but in 
Shakespearean characters, where the highest in- 
tellectual art is “required, we fear his performances 
will never rank higher than best of the second 
class.’ 

The dreadful death by fire of a ballet-girl at the 
Alhambra raises the question whether with other 
precautions than those adopted by the management 





this sad occurrence might not have been averted. 
When we know that modern science has discovered 
certain chemical solutions which applied to dresses 
render them incombustible, the neglect to use such 
means savours of culpability rather than careless- 
ness. The application of these solutions is easy 
and inexpensive, and therefore it is inexcusable not 
to employ them, especially when, after all other pre- 
cautions have been taken, the wearers of highly 
inflammable dresses are subject to more than ordinary 
danger from fire. When managers supply the 
dresses worn by females on the stage it is surely 
their duty to use the means provided for rendering 
them incombustible; and if it is found that they 
neglect this it would certainly be well that they 
should be compelled to take these precautions by 
legislative enactment. In this*case it appears from 
the evidence of Mr. Baum that the dresses were pro- 
vided by the girls themselves, and not by the manage- 
ment. When such is the case, it is vain to hope 
that the girls will spare anything out of their scanty 
earnings for fireproof fluids. But the chemical 
solution ought to be provided by the theatre itself, 
and the use of it made compulsory. 





We are promised a winter season of French plays 
commencing on the 27th inst. at the Holborn Thea- 
tre. The fact infers that the French drama has 
now an established recognition in English society— 
a circumstance creditable to the taste of our play- 
going community. MM. Valnay and Pitron are the 
managers, and they have demonstrated by old suc- 
cesses their capability of catering for the London 
public. Having effected several improvements in 
the auditorium of the theatre—redecoration of the 
stalls, new construction of private boxes on the pit 
tier, and the like, they will present on Monday the 
27th and the three following nights the five-act 
piece of the Thédtre Frangais “‘ Les Doigts de Fée” 
by Scribe and *Legouvé, in which MM. Didier, 
Bailhaut, Mesdames Duplessy, Tholer, Wilhem, 
Marie Gilet and others will take part. ‘' L’£té de 
la Saint Martin” and “ Un Pied dans le Crime” 
are also announced. The repertory will be com- 
posed of standard comedies to be produced in rapid 
succession. ‘Let us hope that the efforts of the 
management will not be hampered by ridiculous in- 
terference from the authorities of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department. In ull cases the discretion of 
the management, who have now established a stake 
in town, can be left to decide what may safely be 
presented to a London public. At Easter the per- 
formances will be transferred as usual to the 
Princess's. - 


- 





Mr. Foster, Mayor of Nottingham, appears desirous 
of imitating the fussy feebleness of the Lord 
Chamberlain, by interfering with jocular allusions 
on the stage to public matters. Like his exemplar, 
this Mayor has just conferred popularity upon the 
piece which he desired to put down. This is a 
burlesque called ‘* Nottingham Castle” running at 
Mr. Frank Musgrave’s theatre. The objectionable 
lines occurred in the parody of a well-known song, 
and ran as follows :— 


“Tf you fancy that Mayors are all Solons indeed, 
And sensible speeches can make ; 

That they’re modest, and slow their own trumpets to blow— 
Oh! that’s where you make a mistake.” 


This allusion was to a certain bouncing speech 
which the Mayor had made, wherein he had held 
himself up as a model for his hearers. The mild 
satire quoted above produced indescribable indigna- 
tion in the official breast. ‘It is calculated,” cried 
one civic magnate, ‘‘to provoke a riot.”” So an in- 
junction was administered; the news got wind, and 
the same result has followed as in the case of ‘* The 
Happy Land” and Kiss-Kissi.” The objected-to 
verse was withdrawn, but its substitute runs as 
follows ;— 


“ Whenever you're chaffed take it all in good part, 

And don’t a great bobbery make ; 
If you get in a rage with the Press or the Stage, 

Oh, there’s where you make the mistake.” 
This is quite as effective, for the intelligence of the 
audience supplies the reference, and hearty laughter 
derides the meddling but ineffective censor. 


The interest in Melbourne musical circles at latest 





(August) advices was more for the future than the 
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present, as Mdme. Goddard, who has been enjoying 
a triumph in the north, was presently to reappear 
in Melbourne. The English Opera Company at the 
Prince of Wales has enjoyed a steady success. Miss 
May is deservedly the chief attraction, but the per- 
formances have been varied by the appearance of 
two débutantes—to wit, Miss Bessie Harrison, who 
made her first appearance as Maritana, and Miss 
Carrie Emanuel, who was introduced to the opera 
public as Elvira, in “ The Rose of Castile.” The 
next novelty was to be ‘ Genevitve de Brabant,” for 
the efficient production of which great preparation 
was being made. The principal novelty at the 
Theatre Royal during the month has been the pro- 
duction of Mr. Byron’s ‘* Cyril’s Success,” and tho 
principal success in it has been Miss Shepparde’s 
impersonation of Miss Grannett. Mrs. Wooldridge 
was cast for the part, and played it for five nights, 
but on the fifth she was taken seriously ill on the 
stage, and Miss Shepparde, at short notice, had to 
supply her place. The result has been to afford Miss 
Shepparde an opportunity of demonstrating her 
possession of powers quite beyond those belonging 
to the range of parts she usually plays. On the 
4th, Mrs. Bates, an American actress, appeared 
for the first time in Australia, in ‘‘ Fanchon,” a 
drama adapted from Georges Sand’s ‘La Petite 
Fadette.’’ She was very well received, and is not 
unlikely to grow into favour, 





The “Son of the Organ-Grinder” is the rather 
unattractive title of an entertaining romance from the 
pen of Marie Sophie Schwartz, the popular Swedish 
authoress. The opening of the book is dull, but it 
shortly develops into an intricate love story, crowded 
with unusual incidents, Conney, the hero, when 
but a boy, stumbles into a large fortune through the 
kindness of a count, who takes him to a gaming 
table at some watering-place, and gives him gold 
to win with. He then becomes a student, studying 
law in the end, and falling in love with at least three 
different women. His father is convicted of theft and 
murder, and commits suicide in his cell. These 
circumstances appear to be considered in Sweden a 
disgrace which descends to the children. It was a 
_tain upon the character which Conney had to con- 
tend with all his life. A loving brother, Paul, 
continued to be an organ-grinder, and refused to 
accept any of Conney’s fortune. He plays an 
important part in the story, giving it a certain pic- 
turesque effect it would not otherwise possess. 
Madame Schwartz indulges in gentle preaching, but 
never becomes tedious or obtrusive. She makes her ' 
hero rather more boyish than English lads of the 
same age would be. He is wonderfully innocent 
and indiscreet. The book ineulcates honesty, 
courage, virtue, nobleness, etc., and denounces caste 
distinctions, meanness and oppression. ‘The style is 
clear and crisp, with many short paragraphs, after 
the fashion of French authors. The tone of the 
story is healthy, and it contains no morbid ideas or 
weak sentiments. 





Though the South Wales Choral Union has issued 
a fiat for the extinction of the Crystal Palace, we 
have reason to hope the Crystal Palace will not be 
extinguished yet awhile. There are always rival 
divisions in Wales—the North andthe South. It is 
sufficient for the South to have done anything, to 
make the North emulous of doing as much and 
more. The soul of the North is now in arms at the 
amount of praise lavished upon the South at Syden- 
ham and Marlborough House. A North Wales Choral 
Union is starting with the object of taking the shine 
out of the South Wales Choral Union—a feat all the 
easier to accomplish as the 8. W. Union sulks and 
“won't play.” A meeting of the general committee 
of this newly formed Union, and of conductors and re- 
presentatives of North Wales choirs, was held at 
Bangor the other day. The secretaries pro. tem. 
reported that they had written to the secretary of 
the South Wales Choral Union to know definitely 
whether Caradoc’s choir would again compete at the 
Crystal Palace, but no reply had been received, 
The North Wales Choral Union, however, intend, 
whether South Wales enters the lists or not, to send 
up a choir next year. Mr. Brinley Richards sent a 
telegram, expressing his warm sympathy with the 
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young Union. The meeting proceeded, by nomina- 
tion and ballot, to appoint officers of the General 
Committee, and a scheme for organising the Union 
and ensuring proper training, submitted by the Rev. 
John Roberts, met with general approval. If North 
Wales comes up to town next year and earns all the 
handeclapping and eulogy and carries off the damaged 
cup, the gorge of South Wales will rise bitterly, and 
not all the teacupe at Spurgeon'’s Tabernacle will 
allay her spleen, 





A correspondent furnishes some particulars of the 
successful establishment in Calcutta of a National 
Theatre in which vernacular plays are put upon a 
small English stage. Recitations by Brahmins, 
under the wide-spreading banyan or peepul tree, of 
the endless lines of the ‘‘ Ramayana” and the 
‘** Mahabarata ” have always been popular, like those 
of the old Greek rhapsodists, Equally common on the 
occasion of funeral or marriage festivals are the scenes 
corresponding to the early plays of Greek and Romans, 
in which two or three reciters go through the legends 
of the gods with appropriate gestures all night long. 
But this National Theatre is a genuine adaptation of 
European modes to native dramatic literature. It 
is held in the great court of a native house in 
Chutpore Road, the principal street of the native 
town of Calcutta. On one side is the stage, opposite 
to the shrine generally devoted to the family idol. 
Above, a canvas roof shuts out the heavens. The 
house has always been full since it began, on the 
7th of December last. An orchestra of native sitars, 
violins, and tom toms sits below the stage. The 
few Englishmen and ladies present are accommo- 
dated with chairs next to it. The scenery is un- 
fortunately English, a mistake which should be 
rectified. The most popular play hitherto has been 
** Neel Durpin; or, the Mirror of Indigo,” which 
excited such commotion in 1860 that the worthy 
missionary who edited it was put in gaol for libel. 
It has been expurgated for this stage; a passage 
relating to English ladies being undoubtedly obscene. 
The last play was ‘* Naiso Roopea; or, Nine Hundred 
Rupees.” It is directed against the evil marriage 
customs of the Hindoos, especially that which leads 
them to sell the daughters through marriage brokers 
known as ghatuks, The actors are amateurs. The 
female characters are done by men, and on this 
occasion the bride happened to be old, ugly, and 
dressed with a grout and curls such as no Hindoo 
lady ever wears. With this exception the piece was 
played fairly. The stage may be made as powerful 
a moral instrument as in Europe in pre-Reformation 
times. An attempt was made at a pantomime, 
which pleased the natives. The theatre is controlled 
by three directors, two secretaries, a ‘motion 
master,” a stage-manager, a dresser, and a prompter, 





THE LATE H. F. CHORLEY. 





Twenty months have gone by since that winter 
morning when a sudden syncope cut off a musical 
critic and historian, whose connection with the 
critical press for thirty-five years had exercised upon 
the art no small influence. The services which 
Mr. Chorley's life had rendered the musical cause 
came to be widely recognised, long before that life 
closed. He enjoyed a prosperous and respected 
position; had ample means, congenial occupation, 
the esteem of many celebrated men and women, and 
the reputation, even among those who disliked him, 
of being incorruptibly and inflexibly true to his 
convictions. If circumstance can make men happy, 
Henry Chorley should have enjoyed happiness for 
many years previous to the close of his literary 
career. It is therefore only recognising the inevit- 
able impediment in the path of human happiness, 
to say even this man missed its attainment. He 
lived alone, a morbid, sensitive, melancholy being. 
He had failed in the one matrimonial attempt of his 
life; he had failed in several attempts to leave a 
permanent record of his mental abilities. He had 
made the usual squad of enemies which all public 
writers manage to create by the necessity of their 
profession, and instead of bearing the return attacks 
of these foes with philosophic equanimity, he 
esented them acutely, and allowed them to affect 





his spirits. Through his many disclaimers of 
suffering from aspersion, the real fact that he did 
suffer may be read. He was too fond of protesting 
his insensibility to have been really insensible ; and 
he was too fond of writing to deny articles with 
which he feared he might be charged, not to show 
how keenly he valued the opinion of others. In 
fact, his mind was nervously alive to outward 
personal impressions : he had ever a yearning, which 
was but scantily satisfied, for friendship and 
affection; and the death of friends affected him 
more than it affects most men, who in ‘a life of 
average length grow accustomed to the narrowing 
of their social circle. Much of the sombreness 
which distinguished Chorley’s organisation was 
derived from early training. Born of Quaker 
parents, he was habituated to the asceticism which 
in the first half of the century characterised the sect. 
His father and mother were not strict Friends, but 
there was enough of the Quaker atmosphere surround- 
ing Chorley’s youth to make free breathing difficult. 
He himself, says: ‘‘ Over all these original, im- 
perfectly-educated persons, the ordinances and the 
usages of the Society of Friends hung like a pall of 
conformity, heavy enough to inspire them with 
certain characteristics, but so oppressive as to 
make escape and insincerity inevitable. It would 
be difficult to conceive a worse education for mind 
and heart. We saw from infancy the statutes of the 
Society to which we nominally belonged evaded ; 
for my mother painted flowers and practised music. 
We conceived an intense and weary distaste for 
the manner of worship, in which the general 
alternatives were tiresome silence or the maunder- 
ings of some uncouth and illiterate person; and yet 
we heard the world and the world’s usages criticised 
as sharply as if they were not in an awkward way 
approached and imitated by our parents. I have 
no remembrance of reading any child’s book till at 
a much later period, nor of having been sent to read 
at any task.”” As a child, though one of four, Henry 
Chorley grew up lonely. ‘‘ My two brothers,” he 
says, “‘cronied together, leaving the youngest, 
weakest and ugliest as the odd one; and my sister 
early became my mother’s companion. I have thus 
from infancy been alone as regards family confidence 
or comradeship.”” The moulding of a melancholy 
temperament may thus be seen; nor were matters 
much improved when Henry Chorley was packed off 
from school to a Liverpool merchant's office, and set 
to an employment utterly distasteful to him; for 
from his childhood the art nature worked strongly 
in him, and all the surroundings of ‘ business” 
repelled. It is true he escaped from drudgery pretty 
early, and found rapid and congenial employment 
on the Atheneum while not more than twenty-five 
years old, to whicheposition he cleaved until a year 
or two before his death. The literary labour which 
he had here to endure was heavy, but never burden- 
some to him: he enjoyed it: his salary soon began 
to mount, and he made eminent friends. Still the 
early habit of melancholia had been too strongly 
fixed to be discarded now: it waxed stronger with 
years. After various legacies had accrued which 
rendered Chorley independent of work, we find him 
working hard for the sake of self-forgetfulness—so 
incessantly striving that his health would break 
down, exhaustion would ensue; and then to keep 
this worn-out frame to the power of production, he 
had resort to strong tonics. Writing in 1863, he 
says, ‘I have come to the point of almost living 
without sleep and living upon quinine.” The effect 
of this medicine at last failed; and then under 
increased depression induced by his brother's death, 
he took immoderately to spirits—drank heavily and 
solitarily and in sheer despair, to the ruin of his 
health and memory and temper, and to the em- 
bittering of such ties of friendship as should have 
cheered his declining years. 

We have lingered upon this saddened aspect of 
Chorley’s character, because it serves to account for 
much that may have appeared severe and ungenial 
in his judgments. He was in fact a serious man in 
all matters connected with art; his temperament 
was in its essence opposed to all trifling and com- 
promise. At the same time no one could impugn 
his conscientiousness, and the sagacity of his views, 

ough often opposed to the opinion of the day, has 





in many instances been justified by time. What he 
advocated has frequently been brought about, what 
he predicted has been accomplished. The mark he 
made in life was purely personal and juridical. He 
had no strong creative faculty. His most ambitious 
attempt in imaginative production was his Italian 
novel, ‘* Roccabella,” a work which though it had no 
popular success, drew forth the warm encomiums of 
Browning, of Dickens and of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Chorley essayed dramatic authorship; but his 
‘** Lovelock,” a ‘fantastic morality in a dialogued 
verse,” failed dismally, and the ‘* Duchess Eleanour,”’ 
a five-act tragedy in heroics was damned in two 
nights, notwithstanding Mr. Buckstone’s confidence 
and Miss Cushman’s collaboration. His other 
adventures in fiction —‘‘ Conti, the Discarded ” 
‘The Lion,” ‘‘ A Prodigy,” and one or two others— 
fell still-born from the press. The books by which 
he is best known are those connected with his pro- 
fessional career—the ‘‘ Modern German Music,” and 
‘* Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections.” He is also 
well remembered as a song-writer and a purveyor of 
libretti. The books of ‘St. Cecilia,” the “* Bride of 
Neath Valley,” the ‘‘ Sapphire Necklace,” are his, 
and the English version of ‘* Faust,” ‘* Dinorah,”’ 
“T’Etoile du Nord,’ “Le Domino noir,” and 
several of Gluck’s operas. Chorley’s poetic power 
was rather above that of the average writer of song- 
wecds, and is not to be judged by the tortured 
efforts of fitting English syllables to French music. 
His independent verse had much tenderness and 
lyric grace, tinged with that shade of regret which 
coloured his secret nature. Witness the following 
sad yet dainty gem : 
Dear Eve! that fillest thy golden wain 
With the rich harvest of the day, 
That callest shepherds from the plain, 
And hermit from his book to pray. 
I wonder, O how wearily! 
If.thy bright car will drop for me 
No bounty by the way. 
I ask not back the friends of old, 
All in their quiet churchyards laid ; 
Why should they meet the winter cold ? 
Why be anew by Life betrayed? 
Though some were lost at early noon, 
Better the tree struck down too soon, 
Than living heart-decayed. 
But let the tree be lightning-dead, 
So please the wind, and please the rain, 
And please the warm sun over-head, 
The Earth from some forgotten grain 
Shall yield a leaf, and then a stem, 
Till with a rosy diadem 
The sere trunk blooms again. 
And might not some such faéry boon, 
Be given to one bereft like me, 
Though dark hath been the afternoon, 
And wild the ravage of the sea ? 
Dear Eve! I pray with some sweet thought 
Enwind me—like the garland wrought 
By Pity for the tree ! 

But the real work of Chorley’s life was not poetry, 
not fiction, but criticism. His opposition to 
Schumann, Wagner, and the new German school 
was consistently maintained; his espousal of the 
cause of the French school and the classic school 
was as faithfully preserved; and the acrimony with 
which he scourged frivolities in art—Offenbachism, 
Christy-Ministrelism and the like—used to provoke 
a smile from men less earnest than himself. No 
doubt Mr. Chorley derived his influence mainly 
from his position, and was courted, respected, 
feared, or hated because he was the Atheneum 
eritic, and not from his individual abilities. But 
hese abilities were strong enough to sustain him in 
the post to which good luck had hoisted him, 
though they were not strong enough to enable him 
to make a markon his own account. He did not 
scale the heights of the literary Olympus like a 
young Titan, but was hoisted up, and the thunder- 
volts confided to his hands. All the greater credit 

s his that he used them conscientiously, if occa- 
sionally to the damage of the unlucky toilers below. 
Che memoir and letters of Chorley have just been 
mblished, compiled by Mr. Henry G. Hewlett, a 
riend of the deceased writer. Concerning the scope 
f this book, involving the outline of a life which if 
vithout startling incident has a certain interest of 
ssociation, we shall haye something to say by 
and by. 
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HANDEL'S “FALL OF BABYLON.” 


During the course of the coming oratorio season 
we are promised the revival of Charles Jennens’s 
Siego of Babylon, and the destruction of Belteshazzar, 
commonly called Bel-Shazzar, the last of the Nimrod 
rulers in the plains of Shinar. We know something 
about the great city: its tower higher than Egypt’s 
highest pyramid, its temple of Nimrod, or Rustam, 
or Hercules, the great Rebel and Bel or Lord of the 
whole earth, with its statues worth more than 
twenty-one millions of our money. The Prophet 
Isaiah has told us much; Herodotus and Xenophon 
have recorded the more minute facts; and should 
the life of Mr. George Smith be spared there is great 
probability of our learning the all of a dynasty 
which commenced twelve hundred years before 
Moses passed the head of the Red Sea and left his 
enemies engulphed in its waters. Sieges of great 
empires, and destruction of monarchs, courts, and 
palaces have been the favourite themes of poets; and 
the histories of Nim:od, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar 
and Babylon, have given rise to many a lyrical 
poem, many a drama and opera. Offering the finest 
and grandest situations for music and scenic effect, 
the subject hitherto has been miserably mismanaged, 
and no one has, perhaps, more missed his aim than 
Charles Jennens; the great Nonjuror, the Mecewnas 
of the Jacobites, and faithful ‘riend and patron of 
the impecunious George Frederick Handel, who in 
the year 1744 was desperately hard driven for 
money, and no doubt helped out of his messes by 
the willing hand and strong purse of his good-natured 
supporter. 

Charles Jennens was a singular being; for he 
combined the holy zeal of Isaiah, the historical 
accuracy and love of detail of Herodotus, the level, 
continuous flow of a Xenophon, and in his choruses 
the moral sense of a Euripides. He forestalled 
Richard Wagner in his passion for recitative, and 
but for Handel’s good sense in cutting out more 
than a third of Jennens’s monologues the Wagner 
opera would have been no novelty. Mr. Beard, the 
Braham of Handel’s day, would have beaten Tann- 
hiiuser, and the Francesina capped the longest 
breathed heroine of the Trilogy. Everything in 
Babylon was of a great scale; the Czar or Emperor 
was the oppressor of the earth, the Temple of Belus 
was surrounded by a wall two miles and a half in 
compass, the city was sixty miles in girth, and full 
of nobles, armies, captives, priests, life of every 
degree, and wealth incalculable. For plunder it 
would have satisfied the greed of the most acqui- 
sitive of conquerors. For processions, shows, 
fights, dances, feasts, and religious ceremonies 
it exceeded Rome in her palmiest days, and Meyer- 
beer need not have been driven to the rant of the 
Anabaptist or the coarse revels of the Cossack. 

In the drama of “‘ Belshazzar,” by Jennens, there is 
nothing grand or sublime, nothing soft or tender, gay 
or pleasant, outrageous or furious, sorrowful, solemn, 
or pathetic. The spectator or auditor cannot pray 
with Daniel, mourn with the Queen-mother, revel 
with the Czar and his Court and harem, sympathise 
with the captives, pity the sack of the city, nor in fact 
take any real interest with any character in the 
drama. The libretto is Hannah More before her 
time and in her worst form. The poem is a 
make up of the heavy moralities of Dr. Johnson 
with the pious puerilities of Isaac Watts. Jennens 
was overweighted by his subject. He was 
making a grand tragedy, and everything must 
be right and good, exciting virtuous passions and 
strengthening the feelings. The Queen-mother 
preaches to the Ozar, Daniel fortifies the Queen, 
Cyrus speaks like a Jew ; and as to all others, nobody 
is very vicious, nobody very virtuous, because there 
is nothing to do, and no one with any heart to do it 
if there had been. 

The opera opens with a dialogue between Daniel 
and the Queen, whom we presume Daniel has 
converted to the true faith. They foresee coming 
events, and pity Babylon and each other. Then 
there is another dialogue outside the walls of 
Babylon ‘between Cyrus and Gobrias a runaway 
Babylonian whose son Belshazzar had killed, Cyrus 
refers to the sayings of Isaiah, and talks like Moses 
or David, and calls upon his army to sing a hymn: 


* All empires upon God depend, 

Begun by his command, at his command they end, 

Look up to Him in all your ways ; 

Begin with prayer and end with praise.” 
Next we find Daniel praying, and the Jews sing 
Hallelujah. Now we are let into the palace; the 
Czar ordains a Feast day or rather night to Sesach, 
the Bacchus of Babylon, all the nobles are to come; 
the harem; and the golden cups and vessels taken 
from Solomon’s Temple are to be used at the revel. 
The Queen-mother sings a pious remonstrance ; the 
Jewish captives, who happen to be in the King’s 
palace, sing a prophetic chorus ; Belshazzar charges 
his mother with being a turncoat to the religion of 
her fathers ; and the scene closes with the Hebrews 
describing in chorus the fate of a man addicted to 
so much error and indiscretion. 

The second part of this strange musical drama 
opens with the Persians about to descend into the 
bed oftheriver. Oddly enough they upbraid Euphrates 
in chorus for leaving the Queen of Cities defenceless, 
and conelude with a moral quatrain after the fashion 
of Dr. Watts. Cyrus rouses his army by a martial 
song, and he and his soldiers descend into the river. 
After this we are brought into the banquet-hall of 
the palace; the nobles sing about wine, the Czar 
sings of wine and calls for another bowl ; then appears 
the Hand writing the mysterious sentence upon the 
wall opposite him. We learn this from a side note, for 
there is nothing in the libretto or the music to tell it. 
The Czar faints, and there is great outery among 
the nobles, call for the magicians, and the Queen 
sends for Daniel, who interprets the mystery, where- 
upon the Queen prays for the conversion of her son. 
Meanwhile Cyrus prays again before the brazen gates, 
and the Persians get in. There is much moral 
duetising between Danigl andthe Queen. Belshazzar 
has recovered himself, defies Cyrus, who with his 
soldiers bursts into the Hall, and chops off all heads. 
Cyrus is introduced to the Queen-mother and to 
Daniel, and the three sing more hymns; after this 
the oratorio concludes with two long movements 
from the Chandos anthems, supposed to be sung by 
the Queen, Daniel, Cyrus, the Hebrew captives, the 
converted Persian army, and as many of the Baby- 
lonians as could reasonably co-operate in the 
sentiment and song. Never before was oratorio so 
irresistibly ludicrous, never before was the folly of 
a poet so enormous. We are happy to record that 
nothing so silly or foolish has ever been done since. 

Handel, before attacking the ‘‘ Belshazzar” had 
just written the ‘‘ Semele” ang the ‘' Joseph;” and | 
in 1743 it was manifest that the composer” intended 
to make a real fight with his oratorio against the 
opera, The contest had become serious, for, writes 
Walpole, ‘* Handel has hired all the goddesses from 
farces, and the singers of roastbeef from between 
the acts at both theatres. He has a man with one 
note in his voice, and a girl without ever a one, 
and so they sing and make brave Hallelujahs. The 
good company encore the recitative if it happens to 
have any cadence like what they call a tune.” The 
man with one note in his voice was Beard, Handel’s 
famous tenor, and the woman with never a note, 
was either Mrs. Cibber or the Signora Avoglio. The 
‘“* Messiah” had no doubt taken with the public. 
“ Deborah” and “ Samson” were safe oratorios to 
give. ‘* Saul” was liked, but ‘ Hercules” and 
‘« Semele”? were upon the balance. The good Charles 
Jennens did not approve of ‘ Hercules” as an 
oratorio, still less did he fancy the amour of Jupiter 
with Semele, and so he stepped in with his sermon 
on ‘ Belshazzar,” asa kind of makeweight against 
the impieties of these heathen gods. Handel, from 
his letters to Jennens, professes to be highly delighted 
with “this most excellent oratorio, so very grand, 
noble, and uncommon;” but it is plain he was 
embarrassed with its length, for he writes: “ If I set 
it all, it will last more than four hours;’’ and again, 
‘“‘ T have retrenched a great deal of music that I might 
preserve the poetry as much asI could.” Notwith- 
standing his long recitatives, Handel has thirteen 
choruses and nineteen arias, two duets, an overture, 
and the “postillion” symphony. Some of the 
choruses are in his longest form, and evidencing 
his highest power. The duets are large, songs 
of all sizes, but none of distinguished merit. 








The three grand choruses are those commencing 





with the words ‘* All empires,” “ By slow degrees,” 
and * Sing, O ye heavens.’ These in proposition, 
exposition, strength and dignity are the gems 
of the oratorio. Other choruses such as thoso 
of the soldiers, the captive Jews, the wine 
chorus, and those by the terrified nobles in the 
banquet-hall are severally dramatic, and express the 
feelings of the characters with propriety and energy. 
The great scene of the oratorio, the handwriting on 
the wall, may be considered a failure. There is no 
distress on the part of the Czar, and no dignity or 
feeling on the part of Daniel, who interprets the 
mystic words in a dull, unmoved, and leaden style. 
Handel had not written himself out in his choruses, 
but his recitatives are sadly formal, and his arias 
replicas of what he had before done. For any 
successful revival the oratorio must be cut, and 
thoroughly so, and possibly something might be 
arranged so as to generally lighten the drama, and 
put in a little clear contrast with the scarcely-ever- 
broken Tate-and-Brady-morality of the libretto. It 
is too fine a work to be altogether shelved; but on 
the other hand the public of this day will never 
bear with it exactly as Jeonnons wrote, or Handel set. 
Seven times only was it performed during Handel’s 
lifetime, and not a note revived at the Handel 
Commemoration. 








BEAMLESS MOONS. 





There is a passage in Alexander Smith’s * Lifo 
Drama” which accurately describes an order of 
public personages who can never be convinced they 
have grown old. He speaks of men who are “ like 
the moon.” They have “ brightened up some little 
night of time ;” and when their service is paid and 
the need of it passed, instead of setting, their light 
being worn, they * linger like its blank and beamless 
orb when daylight fills the sky.” The accusation is 
true of many public men and women, and especially 
of singers and players. Few considerations are moro 
depressing to the working artist than the reflection 
that he is growing old; and its poignancy seems 
sharpened in proportion to the prosperity and 
popularity of the artist himself. We can under- 
stand the bitterness with which the poor hand-to- 
mouth toiler must think of his waning vivacity, hi 
stiffening limbs, and think of the approach of age, 
and in his case, age’s twin—poverty. But it is not 
the poor man alone who dreads the thought of 
decay, or who dreads it most. Judging from the 
tenacity with which many a prosperous veteran of 
the stage and platform clings to public life long 
after the period when nature says Retire, the dread 
of getting past service is not created by the necessity 
for work. It springs from vanity, the love of ap- 
probation, the insatiable desire for fame—not an 
achieved, but a continued fame—which the career 
of art always fosters. The singer cannot believe 
that his notes are really failing him; it is a tem- 
porary bronchial disarrangement, a cold, a relaxa- 
tion, a passing affection of the nerves, and will all 
come right with a little rest. This is one variation 
of the belief said to be held by every man, that all 
men are mortal except himself. The unlikelihood 
of his failing, is an instinct of every soul. The 
actress, again, may be forced to recognise in her own 
mind that she is not so young as she was—that the 
form has lost its suppleness, the voice its pliancy. 
But then, she argues with herself, my Art has not 
grown aged; my experience, my intellectual life is 
stronger than it ever was. So at sixty she plays 
Juliet on the plea that she can think like Juliet if 
she cannot look like her, and that memory has 
preserved the gifts and resources of the old Juliet of 
thirty years ago. In this hopeless clinging to a 
worn-out activity, performers are often encouraged 
by the good-nature of their admirers. The public 
is always tender-hearted towards these old stars 
whose light has faded to a dull glimmer. Its 
applause, given for the sake of auld lang syne, is as 
hearty as ever, and is mistaken by the eager veteran 
for a tribute to his unabated faculties. He does not 


himself know how laborious is his totter across the 
stage—how gingerly he must walk lest his trembling 
legs give way—how slowly and distinctly he must 
speak to avoid an inarticulate mumble—how 


carefully 
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he must husband his strength against the draft upon 
it at a certain period of the play. He does not 
himself know how patent are these signs of de- 
crepitude, for they have come upon him slowly and 
imperceptibly. But to the audience they are really 
painful, though a false generosity induces the 
audience to ignore them. We think that the public 
and the press should not minister to the over- 
confidence of septuagenarian performers. They 
should not with good-natured mendacity clap them 
on the back and assure them that they are ‘“ growing 
younger every day.’ It is no doubt a painful 
thing, and it sounds a cruel thing to tell “ Father 
William ” that he is ‘‘ old,” even when you qualify 
it with compliments on his mental and moral vigour. 
But there is a certain tacit way of implying that a 
man or woman has got past the exigencies of pro- 
fessional life, and that it would be graceful to retire ; 
and the hint becomes all the less arduous when no 
prospect of poverty prevents retirement. In plain 
words, when an artist has made his money, and 
reached the limit of his full faculties, he ought to 
withdraw. He owes it to his art, and in common 
fairness he owes it to his competitors. If he does 
not light on this discovery himself, it ought to be 
brought under his notice. At the present moment 
we have two or three aged comedians in fairly 
fortunate circumstances, who linger like Alexander 
Smith's beamless moon in a sphere lighted by other 
sources. A few years ago the persistence of a great 
singer to raise a piping echo where once she thrilled, 
became a real artistic scandal; and even now we are 
told that an aged tenor who has formally taken 
leave of the stage, purposes a post-final farewell by 
travelling through the United States, where he will 
succeed only in flapping the shroud and shaking the 
bones of a once-breathing potent genius. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXIX. 





To tne Eprror. 

Sin,—As song is the true association of three 
separate arts, so excellence in result will only be 
attained by artists when those who profess to teach 
agree to teach one special branch well. For example, 
my true province in art is that of a musical lackey, 
exactly analogous to the position a carpenter holds 
to a pianist or a bellows-blower to an organist; all 
that I have striven for is that it should be “ we.”” The 
scientific knowledge necessary for the voice trainer 
excludes the poetic imagination on which musical 
excellence depends. Then to make one singer we 
require three men, acting in friendly consort: the 
first, an almost surgeon to reinstate a natural 
control of an instrument incidental to man, but 
disadjusted by its use as a secondary thing on which 
articulate speech has been superposed; the second, 
a poet to the full with all the developed force that 
imaginative faculty can give, but still controlled by 
strict design; the third, an elocutionist who should 
teach at least audible articulation. The first 
decomposes an acquired association, and develops an 
intrinsic power to the full; the third strengthens 
articulate clearness in furtherance of intellectual 
design; the second associates the two powers and 
points the end in view. It rests with the public to 
demand this ideal state; I have truthfully pointed 
the goal to which they all should aim. 

It has been said, ‘‘ what is every man’s business 
is no man's business ;’”’ and ultimately under such 
rule nothing gets done, while all grumble. Now the 
whole is but a mass of units ; and however conceited 
it may seem, if the men capable of doing great things 
will not do them, lesser men must step out, and in 
spite of personal shortcomings push the wheel of 
progress along the road of time. I can only express 
my regret that the subject should have been forced 
upon me; and I sincerely hope that other and better 
men, more able far than I, will take the matter up 
where I here leave it; and from what 1 leave raise a 
method that shall be clear as the sun in noontide, 
and from which we may have a race of future 
musicians that shall compare successfully with the 
highest scientific men of the age. 

The present articles have been written with a 
design to do immediate good, and have been pre- 
maturely wrung from my pen; they would not have 
been written but for the insensate opposition shown 





to the earlier papers by dishonest or self-interested 
persons; and it would be cruel indeed not to correct 
those who by opposition, slander, and abuse, show 
the sincerest praise; for even they, obnoxious though 
it be, will swallow the draughts prescribed and be 
benefited. We shall doubtless meet again, for I 
already. see in my earlier thoughts points which 
require clearer explanations. When we do meet, 
those who have looked upon me as an enemy will 
have learnt to consider me one of their greatest 
friends. I have this confidence in time and human 
nature. 

The articles on the voice were written with a view 
to bring about a renaissance of the old Italian school, 
and they contained the only true expositions of the 
natural principles underlying the art of producing 
vocal sound that have as yet appeared; they con- 


tained the only account of true musical vocal tone; of | 


its fall, its restoration, and of the causes why teaching 
should be needed.* There my proper work ceased; so 
in taking leave of my readers I must apologise for 
daring to enter the field of music. As I said, I 
was ‘‘ but chalking out the rude outlines of a picture 
to be afterwards completed by some masterhand.” 
Nor should I have dared to have done this had it 
not been for the private attacks I received. In 
the onset my intention was but to treat on training 
the instrument of voice—my own sphere of action ; 
but after a little time my writing became desultory 
according as I had to foil the thrusts of the assassin, 
or aid the cry of the needy. To friend or foe who 
has addressed me I tender my thanks. 

Having entered this field 1 may as well repeat: 
There are two forces at work within and around us; 
we may call these forces by what names we like, 
God and the Devil, progress and obstruction, order 
and chaos, or whatever we like, but there they are. 
This force within us must make us feel strongly on 
one or the other side. So a true man inevitably 
becomes a warrior: man can not serve God and 
Mammon; and in this never-ceasing war he must 
serve one or the other. But irrespective of the force 
within being twofold and conflicting, and thus 
destroying at once the theory of ‘ feeling,” or as I 
have better defined it ‘* brute instinct,” there is the 
influence of this twofold force acting upon us in 
modes which Archbishop Whately terms ‘ con- 
traries,”’ ‘* subalterns,”’ ‘‘ contradictories,” and ‘ sub- 
contraries,” and these, too, acting in music in a 
double manner. 

Now what in music I have striven for, and I 
believe have in great part proved, is that excellence 
is not what you or I may like—for it comes to that 
—but what is True or what is False, whether we like 
it or not; that there is in things an abstract Beauty, 
and an abstract Ugliness ; that the beauty is solely a 
result of this God-force as the ugliness is of this 
devil-force, and that we perceive one or the other in 
proportion as either force exists within us. There 
must be first the power of receiving impressions to 
make the force’ effectual; there must be next the 
right impression given, or, in other words, there 
must be an intrinsic value in the thing used. That 
there is a principle of beauty is seen from the fact, 
that if twelve crocus bulbs be planted all will spring 
up with a similar aspect or appearance, but one 
perhaps may show in greater force the direction 
given by Nature in common to all; and that one is 
called the most beautiful. The preference given 
to the one is owing not to “ taste” but to stern 
matter of fact. Can I, then, be blamed if, knowing 
this, I prefer to explain rather than to give a crude 
example of what, were I otherwise, I could not 
explain? A man should not base his reputation on 
the strength of his own ears nor on the length of 
other people's. Thus much for music. 

Before concluding, I wish publicly to acknowledge 
my gratitude to the Editor of the Orchestra for having 
allowed me, an unknown and obscure man, to put 
before the public many things strange, some things 
contrary to all hitherto accepted creeds, and alto- 
gether a revolutionary doctrine. Especially have I felt 





* Not recognising the members of the musical profession 
as judges in this matter, but only as judges of results, I 
have carried the question into the Medical Press, and to 
the members of the medical profession I appeal; for 1 am 
determined England shall have a clear and accurate ac- 
count of how the best of instruments acts, and I am confi- 
dent the musical profession will accept my statements. 





this kindness the more when contrasted with the local 
press where I reside. And here I would make a re- 
tractation: on August 18, 1871, a rather strong com- 
ment upon art critics was made. I regret it, and can 
only say I was arguing from a “particular” toa 
“universal,” which, as logicians know, is dangerous ; 
and in retractation I will add I do not believe any 
other paper in England would assume the attitude 
to a public man which the Birmingham Daily Post 
has assumed towards me. And this will answer 
many of my earlier questions. It was asked me, and 
with perfect justice, ‘‘ Show us results!” Naturally 
this should be so. A man who professes to set 
himself up as a teacher to others, should be able to 
support his theories by practical examples demon- 
strating conclusively thereby the accuracy of his 
tenets ; and unless he can do this, or show cause why he 
has been prevented doing so, his words naturally have 
not the weight they would otherwise be entitled to. 
That my reputation should be attacked, my honour 
impugned, my name maligned, and my veracity 
impeached, is a matter of little moment to me; at 
such things wise men smile ; but, as Mr. Froude said, 
‘“The world may advantageously reflect sometimes 
how enormously it benefits by the purity of the 
Press; how enormously it would suffer if private 
interests were allowed even in the smallest degree to 
interfere with the information for which it depends 
on the newspaper, or to affect the opinions which 
are expressed in leading articles.’’ 

That I am justified in my remarks will be seen, 
when I state that the paper complanied of com- 
menced by a direct denial of my power of voice 
training, followed with an attitude which for vin- 
dictive and malignant purpose I have never seen 
equalled, and culminated its rancour by the invention 
and publication of a professional obituary notice. 
How, then, can England expect singers of me? Let 
them be demanded of those who have stood between 
the public and myself. I lay it down as an incon- 
trovertible fact that that journalist, who under the 
cloak of anonymousness invents what is false, wilfully 
defrauds his patrons, the public; because he thereby 
foists upon them, under the garb of «‘ News,” that 
which he knows to be untrue; and I believe every 
honest journalist will ratify this opinion. Happy 
Birmingham! It is not every man who can afford 
the fun of being constantly libelled and slandered ; 
to those who can an exceptional charm in life is 
given, although of course the credulous public suffer. 
The stimulus of opposition, especially if unjust, acts 
as a tonic to the mind, and is far preferable to the 
enervating effect of praise. To my local censurers, 
who have striven their little best to drive me from 
my native town, I may say, in the words of 
Coriolanus, ‘‘I banish you.” To the public I would 
say that, unaided I have boldly faced the brunt of 
battle, knowing full well that truth must ultimately 
prevail, and knowing that there are more persons 
interested in the success of truth than can ever be 
who look for its destruction. That I am read far 
and wide and have been elevated into an authority 
is true, and it would be mock modesty for me to 
pretend not to know it. Being so I would not have 
stooped to notice the attitude of my local liberal 
friends, were it not that my words in the minds of 
some may be weakened for want of practical demon- 
stration, and I would not the wavering ones should 
have one shade of a suspicion that the views 
enunciated are solely the dreamings of a visionary 
theorist. To the majority of'my readers no words 
are required from me to prove that results would 
have been many and forcible had not a hell-cloud 
cast its sickening shadow over the poor credulous 
ones around me. There is no Act of Parliament to 
compel truthful writing; when we send a local 
journalist to Parliament perhaps there will be. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the subject 
entered upon embraces so wide a field of thought, 
needing such deep research and such subtle delicacies 
of inductive reasoning, that it is wellnigh impossible 
for an ordinary man scarce past boyhood’s years to 
do other than commence the work. Dauntless and 
determined, fearless of censure, courting not praise, 
I have kept my course, and I can safely say that my 
sole aim has been to advance the art I follow; and 
whatever others may say or think, the satisfaction 
remains to me of an approving conscience, and an 
approving conscience gives the greatest praise.—I 
am, Yours faithfully and obliged, 

Edgbaston, Oct. 7th, 1873. 


CuanLes Lunn. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





I. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante CeCe tere eesesereeeeeeeee 


J. ASCHER 
DANS "LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 
Bong’) cccccccccee One teawas ee aT ye et a 
J MEREDITH BALL. 
EE, SU - 5 vnnb'00ad de 04eedd eSewenneaemer eben 
FRANCESCO BERGER. ; 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop .....cccsesecccees Ceara 


LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)........... 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) 


(Brilliant Fantasia) 


COCO e eee ee eeeeee 


LA FARFALLA...........+.- (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ....... eemvaied an anebae 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ eT re er re . 

WEDDING MELODY ....cscccccccccccces teecceeveccece 

oa ——— oe (Trannoription) «...ccvescccccscscsseces 
P. DE 

LOIN Re N,N ois veccknedscdcctnarddowes 
G. FERRARIS. 

POLONAISE ......cccccscececs Coceccccccccsccecceccons 

NOCTURNE, .cccccccocvccccscccccvcccccccsessscctcesces 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ...... Coco nerescesecesce 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... Sdeovees cgeseccens niane.o 

PVE soe sccrescccccssccececesseesecveavedecseseses : 

PASTORALE ......ccceeees fe ceeccees devesiece seeceee 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish ew sees Seb NSamannte 

KITTY TYRRELL.......... GittO wees ceeeee eoevece eecee 

THE ZOUONG MAT: MOOM. G00 0... .cccccccsvecessest 

THE ROSE TREE ........ CE re rea 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. ‘‘Irish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

GRPRICR IMPROMPTU occcccvccccsccvcees Panes Seba sKae 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153.. 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... sesnes 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor).. 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ........ SiN NaSOse be be e.ecpeEE EN eas cee 

LE BOW BETOUS. vscccccccccsnss fb Re eitoe<'essoeeee ee 

L’ETOILE ROUGE ... 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)..., 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOOSIN. Caprice-galop ........csecccsevccccees 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX., (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 

Ths BOE IO. VINE. 00.00 cvciesctiove pieP ehh Semcon sbbinesh 

LA V@U A LA MADONE 2 

MEATBOL- REPAID Wc ik dccccccescderese eecnce b600ceion oe 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)........... renceresiens 
E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........ceceeeeees 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE., Barcarolle ........ 
A. RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ............ 


eeeweereeees eeeeee Ce ee ewer eees 


DADRA 608.0 050s s00n008 penhiseavons oveveen eerie reer 
NAPOLITAINE ........... Sa6v is RGaeGhagaReaanaacenne Te 
CR Per PEE 0 cbo cc cccediccsondecnucoeduarecsnes 
EE. SERIE +. 5.6 on nceerasenseeveeeneveset sa <6 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .............0.00. 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pices. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)............ 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. ‘ ae tEvegabene ove 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 3. Bs Sas. Pode wakes 
VALSE CAPRICE ..........+: esos sebaee ee rey ryry 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. pi cdekiie SERS Aa UAE Ose 6004 oe 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op. Oe Shedne e606 caucenees 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.13 ...ccccccccccseeccsceccs 
J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177....... ° 
plc SD ARP rerre  eee Op. 176 .eeeseee 
BONHEUR INATTENDU ........00.00eOp. 178 ...seees 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription........cccssesecesedecs 
J. RUMMEL. 


GALATEA WALTZ. 
LA CHARMANTE. 
charmante ”’) 


(H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
(Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma 


me 


oe 


o o.U6Um8FmlmUlUC WHO COOCWD « CCOCCCOOOCCSCOCSCSoOSSCSCOC oo coocoeoco o ooo © o coo ecoooo cocooo co eco cece oc oo 8S ©& 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER'S CONCERTSTUCK...... TEITITITiTT ir ert 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ..........008- ovecce 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne eeeees 
YN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.. 
IL TROVATORE.......+++0 ditto a 
LA TRAVIATA ...... iepene ditto a asia 
TL, FURIOBO ...wercccecres ° ditto yo 4e- 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto ae rr 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 19 Bree 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche .oseeeeecesecaeecevveecceecs 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ..rcrccesecevecsvevevevevevens 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE  ...cccccccssececeessees pvevesoecsoes 
IMPROMPTU ...ccoccccccceves bebeeneedessecde Saesdbeces 


Cc. W. SMITH. 


THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 


Countess of Somers) ....seeeeeeeceeeeceneeecees seve 

Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ....cseesececeevceceeeees eee 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE .......+..+0+ ee cceces soceceee 


RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet 


ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1...... Su RsWhsCeNecoerebaneh on eeeen 
Ditto 99 Deccccccececceccccesesecsesccocccese ° 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No.. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ..seeesees 
cae Ditto ee Ry RRR aN 
a * Ditto 7 ee: ee ere ee 
gs Ditto er eee Syst ee 
« Ditto eens Per rer rrr 
” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” 5. eeeererere 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...eeeeesceevee 
. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. 0... ..eeeees 
. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 peeedneee0negees 
. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20......... 

. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 
VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 cesereseceon 


Sacrep SERIES :— 
(Mendelssohn).. 


FR wre 


. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. 
» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)........... 
» 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE -— FEE . (Handel). es 
“ - LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .....+se00.- Covccccececs 
» 5 MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. ‘(Haydn) ererdveede 
“6 . NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)]..........00 
Ss. THALBERG. 


TARANTELLE eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeee 

ME SP bias vesineses cesbine ‘deasiiins sekaneeats 

. ADELAIDE ...... Lisdeiiinncde Meter eshpnedees becheirk 
W. F. TAYLOR. 

WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .......... anendse 

MORNING SUNBEAMS%..........005 shite Cine kies eins 


DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon .. 
A. TOLSTOY. 

TROIS oe TALI 60g 0:00:60 0000,0000000-000.00 
ERNEST TRAVE 

THE BATILE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 


eee eee rere eeeeee 


introduction .......ese00+ oecees CO e SDC eee EC OD OdOE 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) .........06- WOITETITTT TTT errr re 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte..........cee0e ctécdanter isvoeus 
THI: MAGIC HARP ..,....... Cdeesecvdeses CORE eT Ss ee 
pe eer ari eee ee eotesves sevcece 
LES ECLAIREURS .......... bpsigks cabo eneepecese deen eh 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE ipnewieeees ccavetebiesees ene 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ......... okaielt Uy tial CdR oeedorse 
LA See Eeeemmnees ste Tosrrentssarrgr wha aan reerye 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN . oes Codovceseecsecens 
VALIQUET. 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s saa 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert......ssseseeeeeeees 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAV ROL CIR 55's iiV0 bs ve 460% 000 cdicidbtc 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE, GOR. 6 ecco Cébe6 
WIEGENLIED, = pra spepennebeee Ce ccvccecevcecce 
ELFIN WHISPERS.......... Saebedacceteesceeetorese 
Se No. 1 Forest Flowers 96 Od nbcdoe cece 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, GD 0.69.8 6S FANT ovis cocccced 
HAREBELL eeeeee 59 ;. ditto CeCe eee eee eee! 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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5. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 

€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The samo full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





a « € 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

CO EEC T TS Oe eee 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 os 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

3. | S§ eae ebuesa ne xe 18 Be 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... ccoce 28 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 


5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 Pt 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
SOERID) connected sasncnee 38 = 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OER) cccoccesecoss eden Oe as 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
Sea ccs erodes eekeiwesoas - 650 
8,—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 


finish) ........ cerecseccs -- 60 4 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut ...... heoe 8 e 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 9 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........... . 45 im 


9c,.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ........++s00 100 ¥ 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ......+++++++. 125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, arein Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON ; 


< Can also be obtaiped at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
| BELPAST, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HAR MONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNDUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
eet gg (Two ya 
e. 


Forté. airon,. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 


199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











BAttlo Mata OF AvGREO «6. 50:00.05 cc cece ccccccvcccccescese & @ 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tian alee GW vo in ns cases theese 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... « &€ 0 
Oh f Rela OB cc cecccecccccccscosesccccccdcstocesceoss & O 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat@®G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........ccccsccoscce 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ..., -. 4 0 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRIS NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Faisy GMOS cccvcccsccccccesccccoceemeccceccecce 4 0 
WRC MGI T ain 65 50s se'y 6046: 66s0 Bebe cece wesgeeas venees 4 0 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 








MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............0ce0e8 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
LTondon: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


al 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


RalEROS a0 00.5.0 be e004 40geceescgeenentececdgtee gedee 40 
Tho Chole, Ti Ti Gas amd G,,. 0) 00 ge cdcegsccgecqcccgeecs & @ 
DROW Fun vbad ne 0000 00:06 0000-00-cb0cce.ce secsvesassicns @ | 
Spirit LOVE ..ccccccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccccocccce & O 
Twilight . 40 
Three Lilies. eeece tose ceasevcssesetisctesssatees & © 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....s.e.eses00e 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ........s000+- «- 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 








The Flower and the Star ....cccecesesecccssescevessece 8 O 
DRIES THIN 5s os 00 00:50 2000.05 00 06 06.50 bndbccocecsce 8 © 
O list to the Song-bird ......sccccececccesseccceccsevee 8 O 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 

London. J, B. OnamEr & Co., Regent-strect, W. 
HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &e. 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .........000-.0. 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .............se0e008 8 O 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
Tt Pr ae YT 

POP UE I GIO oni 00 65 6.0505 00:46 sees ceveciecencete & @ 

Eventide. Trio, (8.0.7.)...0.00000c00000 » 40 


London: J. B. Cramzn & Co,, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MAROIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
L2adon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By OC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacriloge,” dic., de, 


Landon; J. T. Havns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §,W.; and 4 
Henricttarstrest Ooveut-garden, 





CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, #Pianofortes -. . by KIRKMAN, 


Fifth ,» Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Marmoniums. - by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
aré sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solély to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coniarp, 
Earp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnamens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B, CRAMER & CO,, Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srrezt, City, 
J. B, CRAMER & 0O., West Stazet, & Westen Roan, Briautoy, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H,.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


www 


LIUBWHLYN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT , 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 


THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHAIARN, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half, 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 




















s. ad. 8. d. 

Recrrative AND War Sona—* Firm as the sea-girt rock” es 3 0 Durt—* Oh, joy beyond expressing ” ee 3 0 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, Sung by Miss Edith Wynne ana Mr. Sims Hooves. ; 
Recrrativé and Arm— Oh! fain would I recall the days” oe 4 0 Bripan Marcu—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) .. wie ee 4 0 a 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. ReciTatIvE aND Arn—‘ Brave Sons of Cambria” .. .* na 2 6 : 
Lecenpary Battap—(in A minor)—* Gelert’s Grave” (Bedd Gelert) 3 0 Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, j 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. TznzeTro—' Long may ye live” . 3 0 q 
Ditto (in C minor) .. ‘“ ‘a - at 8 0 Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Lewis Thomas, : 
The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 
THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY / 
4 € 
9 I 
A WELSH SCENE. * 

. 
i 
6 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F. GHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY TALHAIARN, . 
( 
h 
ry 7\ al 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. } 
The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea. 
’ 

THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. ( 

8. d. s. d. 

OVERTURE 4. ee 4 ee oe os oe oe 4 0 8 ALTERCATION ScENE. } (Dadl Dau)—“ wae! is here of bolt and 

Recir—‘ I+ your own lord, on * Quarter anv Cuorvs, bar” .. 3 0 

1. Buipa, Messenarn’s Sona cheerful errand bound” 3 0 9. Rrpinc Cuorus—No. 1.—* Down the stream and down the valley” 3 0 

(Bass) Amn—‘ The girl is ——— 10. Hymn Caornvs— Lo! with fears and blushes laden” ia 2 0 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 11. Anrnem Cuorus—“ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 0 ‘ 
2. InrTERMEZz0— (Instrumental) ee ee ee oe 1 0 12. Hymn Coornus—(Accompanied)—* Thou whose mercyisatreasure” 2 0 2 
8. Cuorvs or Men—* Good morrow to our neighbour” ‘is 2 0 18. Riprna Coornus—No. 2.—“ By the village, by the meadow” .. 20 B 
4, rang * oeedy s Sono—(Tenor)—* ‘The river is es meadows — 14, Bripz’s Sonc—(Soprano)—“ If thou shalt deem thy vow ” 3 0 a 
etween ’ . ° P C 
Bung by Mr. w. H. Cummings. Sung ay wes eo a. D 
5. Cuorvs or Men—* Come, come with thy ee ee 2 0 15. QUARTET AND Cneape-—-(Feaiaea—* Nos Galan ”)—* Jane had 5 
6. Inrenmezz0—(Instrumental) ee 1 0 - — as red as roses ° te . .* * 7 : : 
7. Buwwe's Mornen’s Sona—(Contralto “0 me are the ANCE MUSIC. a 
bate: br ideamaids” an ' , g , = os e 2 6 FIinaue, QuarTET AND Cuonvs—(Brenddwyd y Frenhines)—' May L 
Bung by Madame ‘Sainton-Dolby. the years begun so brightly ” oe a i £0 x 
SSI WI WW INN WN I We A SN M 
7 0 
THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. - 
T 
OvERTURE ‘a ee aa a se “a - ie 56 0 |. Inrermezzo—No. 6. .. oe oe és as oa ve 20 7 
Inrenurzz0o—No. 2 es os ee ve os ve oe 2 0 | Dance Music... . 8 0 Z 
The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. r 
Ww 
W 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 


at the printing-oflice of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Oct, 10thy 1878, 











